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“Was that — 
a Busy Year!” 


We completed the largest construction 
program in our history—more than twice 
as large as any pre-war year. 


A billion dollars was put into new facil- 
ities for the expansion and improvement 
of your telephone service. 


2,700,000 new telephones were added to 
the Bell System—more than 10,000 every 
working day. 

13,000,000 more calls a day were han- 
dled—a new record. 


The telephone story of 1947 is one of 
expanding business, extraordinary build- 
ing of new facilities, rising costs and higher 
payrolls. 

It is the story of unceasing effort to 
meet the continuing demands for more 
and better telephone service. 
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FIRE PREVENTION 


Distribute These Colorful 


FOREST FIRE PREVEN- 
TION BOOK MATCHES 











Help an urgent patriotic 
drive and at the same 


time increase your own 
prestige. Distribute these 


new Book Matches, with 
your own imprint added. 
Hundreds of individuals 
and organizations have 
purchased these colorful 


Match Books. 


Ideal for all companies, 
associations and individ- 
uals who desire to pro- 
mote a forceful message 
in the interest of Forest 
Fire Prevention. 


$15 PER CASE 
(2500 Books) 





Send us vour name and 
address. Samples will be 
sent you promptly. 





THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 - 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Man’s new-found ability to make 
rain—and how they could have used 
it on the October forest fires in 
Maine—has struck a legal snag, ac- 
cording to Chemical and Engineering 
News. The trouble, it seems, is that 
you can’t tamper with the weather 
without running afoul of the law—the 
lawmakers being rather realistic 
about weather as an “act of God.” 

So the artificial rainmakers are 
busy these days with their lawyers. 
General Electric, conducting weather 
control experiments for the Army, al- 
ready has been threatened with dam- 
age suits by citizens who blame them 
for adverse weather. The Army would 
solve the problem by classifying all 
weather experiment information as 
“secret.” General Electric, with the 
argument that scientific weather con- 
trol may have greater implications 
than atomic energy, believes Con- 
gress should legislate on the subject. 

Pity the poor Congressmen who 
have to thrash this one out. 


HEHKHHHE 


Wanted — definition of the word 
“recreation.” Topflight recreation 
experts batted this back and forth 
without a decision at the December 
meeting of the Federal Inter-Agency 
Committee on Recreation. Submit all 
entries to George E. Dickie, execu- 
tive secretary of the committee, In- 
terior Building, Washington, D. C. 


HHH HH HH 


The question of the moment—when 
will the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
ply—if he does reply—to the Octo- 
ber letter of Representative Frank A. 
Barrett’s subcommittee of the House 
Public Lands Committee? This let- 
ter, it will be recalled (see AMERICAN 
Forests for November), set forth the 
committee’s conclusions after a series 
of hearings in the West and recom- 
mended, among other things, what 
some conservationists have labeled 
“three more years of overgrazing” on 
the national forests. The Secretary, 
of course, can pull rank on the com- 
mittee and ignore the letter. But 
opinion around Washington is that 
he won't. 

HHHHRHHHE 

To point with pride—AFA direc- 
tor-elect George W. Merck of Rah- 
way, New Jersey, president of Merck 
& Company, manufacturing chemists, 





has been awarded the eighth biennial 
Award for Chemical Achievement. 
His contribution to the nation’s 
health—pioneering in large-scale pro- 
duction of the “wonder drug” strep- 
tomycin. 


HHHRHHHH HE 


Heard at Secretary of the Interior 
Krug’s recent two-day conference 
with conservation organizations: 

“The Missouri River Basin project 
would flood 55,000 acres of good 
farm land in order to drain 60,000 
acres of the finest nesting grounds 
for geese and ducks.” 

“The dam builders solicit public 
support by emphasizing recreational 
paradises resulting from water im- 
poundment. Where are they?” 

“Now they want to sell ‘surplus’ 
military land to the conservation bu- 
reaus. Considering that the taxpay- 
ers paid for the lands in the first 
place, why make them pay twice? 
Why not just transfer them?” 

Looks like we need some coordi- 
nation at the top. 


HHRHEHHH HE 


This slogan — “Keep California’s 
Forests Ever Green”—won for thir- 
teen-year-old Barbara Girouard of 
Nevada County, a flight in a forest 
fire patrol plane and a commission as 
“Honorary Airplane Fire Observer.” 

We need a lot more Barbaras. 


HERKKHEHE 


Collector’s note—a Wood Collec- 
tor’s Society has been formed to en- 
able hobbyists to “assist each other 
in the collection of wood samples 
from all over the world” and to “co- 
operate with institutions in augment- 
ing their collections of herbariums 
and wood specimens.” So if you have 
access to uncommon or _ unusual 
woods—or would like to turn wood 
collector yourself—write the society’s 
president, W. F. Opdyke, 14668 Su- 
perior Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


HHRKHHHH 


When W. L. McAtee retired from 
the Fish and Wildlife Service recently 
after forty-four years of distinguished 
service in the field of wildlife conser- 
vation, he left on the books a unique 
record. As editor of Wildlife Review, 
he prepared, in fifty-one issues, ab- 
stracts of 6,053 articles, papers, 
books, bulletins and other wildlife 
management material. 














The Kinzua Pine Mills Co. runs a big selective 
logging operation in Oregon. Cutting 25,000,000 board 
feet a year, the mills have one of the largest tree farms in 
the state, part of it located in Umatilla National Forest. 


The whole show is “Caterpillar” Diesel-powered, from 
building roads and skidding logs to lighting the plant. 
The 16 “Caterpillar” units on the job include 8 D8 Trac- 
tors, a D6 Tractor, 2 No. 80 Scrapers, a No. 8S Bull- 
dozer, 2 D3400 Electric Sets, a No. 12 Motor Grader and 
a D13000 Engine powering the Osgood loader. 


Standardizing on “Caterpillar” Diesels and matched 
“Caterpillar” equipment brings real savings in operation 
and maintenance. Repairs and service, handled by one 
dependable “Caterpillar” dealer, are prompt and efficient. 


As a result every machine delivers more work hours at 
lower cost. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ¢ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


















“Caterpillar” Diesel D8 Tractors, with 
"'Caterpillar'’ No. 80 Scrapers and a 
No. 8S Bulldozer, build haul-roads on 
the Kinzua operation. 


4 cari C. Coleman, logging superin- 
tendent for Kinzua Pine Mills Co., 
says: ‘There's no question ‘Caterpillar’ 
Diesels will produce cheaper logs per 
thousand. Our lighting, loading and 
all skidding and road construction are 
done with this quality equipment." 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





Forests and Patriotism 

Sir: It is because of the truly pa- 
triotic nature of the work of the 
American Forestry Association that 
I have continued my membership 
through many years. My health has 
prevented me from taking an active 
part, in attending meetings or in 
securing a sufficient number of new 
members. Yet I have felt that in 
paying my dues from year to year 
and in sharing our beautiful maga- 
zine, AMERICAN Forests, with oth- 
ers, | was doing something for the 
good of my beloved country which 
has been so blessed in physical re- 
sources—and whose opportunities 
for serving humanity are a sacred 
trust. May we ever be true to that 
trust. — Henrietta W. Slicer, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


On Slowing Down the Tree of Heaven 

Sir: The ailanthus, also known as 
the “Tree of Heaven,” is a dangerous 
weed tree which we ought to control. 
We see it on every street corner, and 
now it is spreading out into the coun- 
try, taking up a lot of good forest 
land. Weed trees should be de- 
stroyed and their places taken by 
good American forest trees, even if it 
does take longer for them to mature. 
The ailanthus may be all right in 
Brooklyn, but it doesn’t belong out 
in the country.—W. G. Duncan, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Too Many Deer 

Sir: I have read with great pleas- 
ure and profit John V. Hoene’s ar- 
ticle, “Our Deer Must Be Managed,” 
in the October issue of AMERICAN 
Forests. I thoroughly agree with 
him as the deer in Pennsylvania not 
only have destroyed their own food 
and cover but have made it almost 
impossible to plant trees in our deer 
territory. 

In 1906, when I was a member of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
we imported 1,100 white tail deer. 
This was because deer were practi- 
caliy extinct in this state. Many of 
the northern bucks weighed 200 to 
300 pounds. Today, owing to star- 
vation, the average weight of our 
bucks is 115 pounds. If the sports- 
men don’t soon take action, the 
Humane Society should. 

In the years 1938, 1939 and 1940, 
the official kill in Pennsylvania was 
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421,924 deer of all sexes and ages. 
This does not take into account ma- 
rauding deer killed by farmers and 
those killed by bootleggers and auto- 
mobiles. Actually, more than 500,000 
were killed in Pennsylvania. We still 
have too many deer in the state. 

I am glad you have taken this sub- 
ject up. I hope the Hoene article 
will be read by naturalists and sports- 
men throughout the country.—John 
M. Phillips, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Dollar-Foolish Policy 

Sir: | am very much interested in 
your editorials and the publication 
of letters in your magazine in regard 
to the short-sighted policy of our 
Congress when cutting funds for our 
national forest and other conserva- 
tion measures. 

Why must our Congressmen who 
are supposed to be intelligent per- 
sons insist on this penny-wise, dol- 
lar-foolish policy? 

Isn’t it also true that Congress has 
cut the funds for the care of our 
American Indians to such an extent 
that some are reduced to extreme 
poverty ?—Earle W. Norton, Pawling. 


New York. 
Forest Range and Our Meat Supply 


Sir: In your October issue a let- 
ter from William H. Carr, chairman, 
Arizona Wildlife Federation of Tuc- 
son, seems to uphold the Forest Serv- 
ive in reducing the land on which 
cattle may be grazed. 

It is my understanding that this 
reduction has often been arbitrary 
and unfair, and at a time when the 
people of this country and of other 
countries are urgently asking for a 
higher production of food, it seems 
eminently wi-e for Congress to make 
a thorough investigation into the 
whole question of grazing rights, and 
the effect of the Forest Service’s poli- 
cies on the cattle industry, and hence 
on the amount of meat on our tables. 

Mr. Carr does not mention the 
part that large herds of elk play in 
this whole situation, but | am in- 
formed that elk are increasing at a 
rapid rate, and that it is feed for 
them that the Forest Service is secur- 
ing by reducing the number of cattle 
allowed on our ranges. This hurts 
the American consumer of meat, by 
making meat scarce, and presumably 
raising its price. It also hurts the 
men in the cattle industry, many of 


whom are permitted to graze such a 
small number of cattle that any re- 
duction would be a hardship, and 
make their operations uneconomic. 

Interestingly enough, in this same 
issue of AMERICAN Forests there is 
an article entitled “Our Deer Must 
be Managed,” by John V. Hoene, 
which states that the large number of 
deer in some states has depleted the 
forests in some cases beyond repair, 
and in so doing has destroyed its 
own food supply, causing the starva- 
tion of many deer. His conclusion 
is that the number of deer must be 
reduced. 

Considering the use of the range 
over which the Forest Service has 
been exercising great powers, it 
seems clear that the cattle should be 
given preference over the elk, and 
that the cattle owners should have 
some right of appeal over the arbi- 
trary reduction of their cattle graz- 
ing rights by the Forest Service. 

That the Forest Service has many 
fine and devoted men I am sure is 
true. But that the policies of the 
service should be reviewed from time 
to time, and brought into conformity 
with existing needs is equally clear. 
I am glad a subcommittee of Con- 
gress is working on this problem.— 


Elizabeth B. Boyd, Winnetka, Illinois. 


A Vote for the Hawks 

Sir: Mr. Paul Squibb’s letter in 
the November “Forest Exchange” is 
without doubt one of the finest con- 
servationist letters that I have ever 
read. To think, he even put in a 
kind word for hawks, owls and bob- 
cats. He even gives them credit for 
destroying rodents. 

Mr. Squibbs’ letter should have 
been published in every sportsman, 
hunting and fishing magazine in the 
country. Perhaps then so-called 
sportsmen might read it and thereby 
profit. For all too often hawks, owls 
and bobcats are considered as_ver- 
min. 

I intend to save this letter to show 
to my friends as a real piece of think- 
ing from a man who is both prac- 
tical and a nature lover. 

It is a miracle in itself that Mr. 
Squibb does not condone the whole- 
sale destruction of all rodents. Even 
these often destructive animals are in- 
teresting —Raymond J. Brooke, Jr., 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 


Thank You 


Sir: May I commend you on the 
good job you are doing in keeping 
us informed. AMERICAN FORESTS, in 
my opinion, is the finest publication 
in the field of forestry.—Roger K. 
McDonald, Houghton, Michigan. 
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When does a man start slipping ? 


The moment comes to every man. 


The moment when he realizes that he isn’t the man 
he used to be... 


That the days of his peak earning power are over... 


That some day not so very far away some younger man 
will step into his shoes. 


When does this time come? 
It varies with many things. 


But of one thing you can be sure. It will come to you 
as surely as green apples get ripe— and fall off the tree. 

Is this something to worry about? Well, yes. But... 
constructively. For that kind of worrying can lead you 
to save money systematically. 


What's the best way to do this? By buying U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. . . automatically. Through the Payroll 
Savings Plan. Or through the Bond-A-Month Plan at 
your checking account bank. , 


Either methed is an almost foolproof system of 
saving. It’s automatic. You don’t put it off. There’s 
no “T’ll start saving next month” —no ‘“‘Let’s bust the 
piggy bank.”’ 


And you get back four dollars, at maturity, for every 
three invested. 


So why not take this one step now that will make your 
future so much brighter? 


Get on the Payroll Savings Plan—or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan—today. 


Sure saving because it’s automatic—U.S. Savings Bonds 





Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 

































As the second regular session of 
the 80th Congress convenes on Janu- 
ary 2, the American people have rea- 
son to keep a critical eye on how 
their elected representatives acquit 
themselves as custodians of the coun- 
try’s resources. Present and future 
resource needs of an America com- 
mitted to peace but faced by inter- 
national developments to ready itself 
against war, and at the same time to 
draw upon its natural wealth to help 
reconstruct a resource-starved Eu- 
rope, would seem reason enough for 
members of Congress and citizens in 
general to be alert to any evidence of 
conservation derelictions. 

But is it? A perspective of the 
first session of the 80th Congress is 
not reassuring. In fact, it under- 
scores the need for increased vigil- 
ance. The first session was held at 
a time when members of Congress 
and the public were preoccupied with 
vital problems—both domestic and 
foreign—of immediate urgency. Con- 
servation of natural resources was 
thus crowded into the background 
and an atmosphere was created that 
invited danger of ill-conceived legis- 
lation inimical to long-range conser- 
vation becoming law without hard- 
pressed members of Congress realiz- 
ing its full implication. There was 
the attendant danger that special in- 
terests would take advantage of the 
nation’s preoccupation to slip through 
anti-conservation bills. 

Indeed, that is exactly what hap- 
pened. The House, without a dis- 


senting vote, passed the Lemke bill 
(H. R. 0459) which would open the 
forest resources of Alaska, including 
choice stands of virgin timber in the 
national forests, to timber home- 
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Let Vigilance Be the Watchword 


steading by war veterans (see “Tim- 
ber Homestead in Alaska,” Novem- 
ber issue). When it was before the 
House Committee on Public Lands, 
it doubtless was the belief of those 
who were acquainted with the bill, 
and of some members of Congress, 
that it would be blocked on the floor 
of the House. But in the rush during 
the closing days of the session it 
passed without a voice being raised 
against it. Thoroughly impractical 
from the standpoint of both veterans 
and good conservation, the bill is now 
pending in the Senate where lies the 
last hope of stopping its passage. 

Again to illustrate with Alaska, the 
first session of the 80th Congress, 
under the guise of economy, elimi- 
nated all funds for the fire control 
service charged with protecting 120 
million acres of the territory’s forest 
resources. This ill-considered action 
was followed by an outbreak of forest 
fires that swept over a half million 
acres. The loss in terms of forest 
and related natural resources is yet 
to be reckoned, but it is a glaring 
example of the high cost of petty 
and misplaced economy. 

Similarly, misdirected economy 
has all but wrecked the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act, passed a decade ago to con- 
serve and build up the forage re- 
sources of the public lands of the 
western states. And there is the spec- 
tacle of insidious legislative maneu- 
vering on the part of special livestock 
interests to hamstring conservation 
management of range lands in the 
national forests and to acquire for 
themselves grazing lands of the pub- 
lic domain. There is the further 
spectacle of a subcommittee of the 







4 “Winter in the Cascades”—Oregon. Photograph by Ray Atkeson 





House Public Lands Committee hold- 
ing hearings throughout the West 
widely publicized as prejudiced in 
favor of the stockmen’s scheme—a 
committee which recommended to 
the Secretary of Agriculture what 
amounts to his relinquishing control 
of the numbers of livestock permitted 
to graze on national forest lands for 
a period of three years. This in the 
face of Forest Service field determina- 
tions that certain reductions in live- 
stock numbers are necessary to pro- 
tect the range from overgrazing. 

The present Congress is meeting 
again in a greatly intensified atmos- 
phere of economic and political pres- 
sure. The cost of the Marshall plan, 
or whatever program of world assist- 
ance evolves, for example, will 
strengthen the proponents of govern- 
mental economies in their well-mean- 
ing attempts to reduce the tax bur- 
den, and the preoccupation of Con- 
gress and the public with these and 
other problems will make fertile 
ground for “special interests” legis- 
lation. As we see it, the danger is 
even greater now than in the first 
session that misguided economies and 
misdirected pressures may result in 
legislation which will undermine to 
the detriment of national welfare and 
defense the advances made so far in 
the management of our natural re- 
sources. 

The need of guarding and develop- 
ing these resources as a foundation 
of future security and welfare has 
never been greater, nor has the need 
of public vigilance ever been more 
imperative to hold Congress to a 
strict accounting of its stewardship 
of the country’s natural wealth. 

















ANY of Aspen’s present resi- 
dents first visited there on a 
ten-day vacation. Instead 


of using the other end of those round- 
trip tickets they sent home for the 
rest of their belongings. Newcomers 
liked the leisurely way stores closed 


at noon. The tall, encircling, ragged 


Vea sbi of Mypen 


Nestled in the Colorado Rockies, with a great forest wilderness at its door, this old 
mining town refused to die — is coming back as a four-season outdoor playground 


By ELIZABETH FORBES 


Colorado mountains were restful to 
their eyes. And the quietness of 
neighborly conversations on street 
corners was more pleasing to weary 
ears than the clang of city streetcars. 
To be in Aspen was like dropping 
into another world. 

Aspen hasn’t always possessed this 


When skiing came to Aspen— it came in a big way. It boasts 
fifty miles of ski trails and the world’s longest chair lift 


Charles E. Grover 









calm. Back in the silver-booming 
days it housed 15,000 people who 
read five daily newspapers and went 
to seven churches. Then, in 1893, the 
silver market busted—and busted 
Aspen financially. People began to 
move on—all but about 500. This 
small company liked Aspen. It was 
more than just a place to earn a liveli- 
hood—it was home. So they settled 
down, determined to get along some- 
how. And Aspen became quiet—very 
quiet. 

Then suddenly something happened 
—something to bring prosperity back 
to Aspen. At present this former 
mining town is one of the foremost 
skiing centers in the country. Posses- 
sor of the world’s longest chair lift, it 
boasts of fifty miles of excellent 
trails and slopes for those who “ride 
the boards.” A new T-Bar lift has 
been constructed on a gentle slope for 
the novice. Here a beginner may 
set his own speed and make turns to 
his ski heart’s content. 

For those who like to leave the 
trails and see wild and untamed 
country and explore seldom-skied 
mountains, Aspen compares favor- 
ably with anything Europe, or the 
rest of the world, has to offer. Out 
there you seldom see anyone except 
members of your own party. You 
have the feeling that you own these 
mountains. 

Otto Schniebs, “the father of 
American skiing,” was among the 
first to explore the Mt. Hayden area, 
approximately eleven miles from 
Aspen. About those great, white 
open spaces he said, “Here is some 
of the finest touring country in the 
world.” 

The people of Aspen, in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Forest Service 
and the National Ski Association, 
are now working on a chain-of-huts 
program. Selected sites will be lo- 
cated one day apart. The ultimate 
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Paradise for those who like their skiing amid grandeur in untamed country is beautiful 
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Hayden Basin in Colorado’s White River National Forest — only eleven miles from Aspen 


aim is to have enough cabins so that 
a skier may spend several weeks “in 
the hills” and never ski the same 
terrain two days in succession. 

The first of these huts in the 
United States was given to the Na- 
tional Ski Association last year by 
W. T. Tagert, an Aspen citizen. 
Named Tagert Hut, for its donor, it 
is located at the foot of Montezuma 
Basin, about fifteen miles from As- 
pen. It is surrounded by skiing ter- 
rain that cannot be surpassed for 
beauty or vast open slopes. 

Tentative plans have been made to 
build a cabin a day’s trip from the 
Sun Deck, on Richmond Hill, in the 
White River National Forest. The 
Aspen Company has offered to fur- 
nish the material if local members 
of the Tenth Mountain Division will 
construct the cabin. 

Another contemplated site, in the 
White River National Forest also, is 
northeast of Aspen, up Hunter Creek 
in the Williams Mountain Range. 
From this location skiers may tour 
over into the Independence Pass area 
where, because it is 12,000 feet high, 
snow conditions are usually good into 
July. 

Companies, or individuals, who 
build on Forest Service lands must 
obtain a special permit. The con- 
struction must be durable, attractive 
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and in keeping with forest environ- 
ment. A prerequisite is that the 
cabins must be available to the pub- 
lic and, if a charge is made, it must 
be nominal and may be used only 
for maintaining the existing build- 
ing or others in the chain. The creed 
of the Forest Service that “forest 
lands must render the greatest good 
for the greatest number of people in 
the long run,” will be fulfilled here 
also. 

Aspen didn’t come into all this 
glory by luck or nature alone, al- 
though the present development could 
never have been accomplished with- 
out its native inheritance. The po- 
tentialities of Aspen as a winter re- 
sort were first recognized back in 
1936. In keeping with “the spirit of 
Aspen” it was a former resident and 
mining man, Tom Flynn, who re- 
turned from California to view his 
former home from a different angle. 

To carry out his ideas, the High- 
land-Bavarian Corporation was 
formed and one of the men employed 
to explore the possibilities was An- 
dre Roch of Geneva, Switzerland, for- 
mer world champion in university 
downhill and slalom. In cooperation 
with the newly-formed companv, he 
developed plans for a mammoth ski 
resort near Ashcroft, twelve miles 


from Aspen. 


The Forest Service was particularly 
interested in this development and 
on numerous occasions Ranger Fred 
A. Cook accompanied Mr. Roch on 
his explorations. 

Andre Roch also spent much time 
investigating ski possibilities in the 
immediate vicinity of Aspen. He 
quickly recognized that Aspen was 
a candidate for a “ski cenier.” He 
gave free ski lessons to the citizens 
and spent much time taking the 
young people on tours and in teach- 
ing them to enjoy this new sport. 
Although the mountains had been 
there forever, the only people who 
had previously used skis were pros- 
pectors, forest rangers and others 
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who needed them as a means of con- 
veyance. 

Skiing wasn’t fun to them. It was 
work of the hardest sort. Now they 
saw skiing with different eyes. They 
loved it! If it afforded the people 
of Aspen amusement why wouldn’t 
people all over the country be inter- 
ested in coming there to ski? Here 
was the chance Aspen had so pa- 
tiently waited for. Skiing could re- 
place the dormant mining industry. 

Under Mr. Roch’s direction, the 
Aspen Ski Club was organized in 
1937. He worked directly with the 
club in surveying Aspen Mountain 
which rises steeply from the south 
edge of town. During Mav he com- 
pleted plans for a downhill trail, a 
slalom course, and a ski jump. In 
June he had to return to his home, 
but the work he had started did not 
stop. 

Members of the Aspen Ski Club 
immediately set about clearing the 
downhill trail. Named Roch Run, 
in honor of its originator, most of 
the trail had to be cut through heavy 
growth of aspens and evergreens. 
For Saturday and Sunday accom- 
plishment, with volunteer labor only, 
this was an all-summer job. 

But the Ski Club did not stop 
here. Bv winter they had built a ski 
tow of their own invention. Crudely 
constructed, it was a six-passenger 
toboggan drawn by steel cable, driven 
by an old mine friction hoist, pow- 
ered by truck motor. It served the 
purpose, though. Its erection called 
for auite an expenditure for such a 
small club, but sufficient funds were 
raised from the townspeople. No 
notes were signed. What if they 
didn’t get their monev back? They 
were helping Asnen. But by the end 
of the winter admission charges re- 
paid every cent to those who had 
contributed in faith. 

News of these un-skied, unexplored 
mountains spread over the country. 
Young skiers, who search out all the 
new snots, began to hear about As- 
pen. They gave it a try—and were 
not disappointed. In fact, the Ski 
Club had done such a good job of 
developing the runs that Aspen was 
selected for the 1941 national down- 
hill and slalom championship races. 

With the war the Highland-Ba- 
varian program, with elaborate tram- 
way, extensive runs and hotels came 
to a standstill. But enthusiasm in 
the Aspen Ski Club did not wane. 


They had waited before—they could 
wait again. Further improvements, 
of course, were out of the question. 
The members were satisfied to hold 
on to what they had gained. 

At the war’s end, many skiers from 
the Tenth Mountain Division, which 
had been stationed at nearby Camp 
Hale, decided to settle down in As- 


‘pen. They liked its ski possibilities. 


Fried] Pfeifer, winner of the Grand 
Prix de Paris races three times and 
also three times winner of the Gross 
Glockner, on which he still holds the 
record, was particularly interested in 
developing Aspen. He laid out exten- 
sive runs from the top of the moun- 
tain, made plans for a giant chair 
lift, and assembled an excellent group 
of ski instructors. 

But something was still lacking. 
Friedl and his associates had been 
busy fighting a war and they didn’t 
have the necessary capital to develop 
Aspen as a ranking ski center. It 
was then that Walter Paepcke, Chi- 
cago capitalist and president of Con- 
tainer Corporation, agreed to help. 
He was instrumental in forming a 
corporation which erected the giant 
chair lift. He also bought and re- 
decorated seventeen of Aspen’s for- 
mer homes. His chief interest was 
in restoring and preserving the charm 
of the booming ’90’s, so the decorat- 
ing was done without loss of the orig- 
inal plan. He leased famous old Ho- 
tel Jerome and had it redone from 
basement to roof. Another old build- 
ing was converted into a dormitory 
for young skiers with thin pocket- 
books. Old office buildings were 
jacked up and made into modern 
apartment buildings to accommodate 
people who wished to go to Aspen 
for the season. 

Aspen’s revival now is aimed not 
only at making it a great ski center, 
but a year-round resort. In fact, 
summer sports gained recognition in 
Aspen long before consideration was 
given to winter sports. 

Back in 1933, the Maroon Bells- 
Snowmass Wilderness area in the 
then Holy Cross National Forest 
(now White River National Forest), 
was formally approved and desig- 
nated by the Forest Service for back- 
country recreation. This meant that 
no roads or commercial development 
would be permitted in the area. In 
1934 the Maroon Lake road, outside 
the wilderness area, was completed 
by the Forest Service. This provided 
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Aspen, the town with a past and a future, as it appears in summer. 
The vast Maroon-Snowmass Wilderness lies just beyond the horizon 
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an ideal take-off point for pack trips 
in the wilderness. 

In 1938 the Trail Riders of the 
Wilderness, under the direction of 
The American Forestry Association, 
conducted the first of a series of ex- 
peditions into the Maroon Bells- 
Snowmass Wilderness. The Associa- 
tion realizes that few people have 
the time, money, or experience neces- 
sary to organize such an adventure. 
Therefore, in order that these last 
frontiers might best serve the Amer- 
ican people, the Trail Rider idea was 
developed to provide simple and in- 
expensive means for their enjoyment. 

Mrs. Rich “Tommy” Thomson, of 
Glenwood Springs, handles the pack- 
ing end of the Association’s expedi- 
tions. Once you’ve answered the 
call of “boots and saddle” with 
Tommy that experience becomes a 
memory that boomerangs again and 


again. For she has a way of mak- 
ing the wilderness come to life and 
become a part of you. 

Long after you've returned to the 
city you remember how you led your 
horse across shale-covered Electric 
Pass, or how straight down West 
Maroon Pass looked—and was. You 
smile when you think of the fish you 
caught in Snowmass Creek, the hot- 
water swim at Conundrum, and how 
your tent was pitched on the Crystal 
River so you could hear the musical 
roar of the water all night long. 

The Forest Service cooperates with 
The American Forestry Association 
in making these expeditions a memor- 
able experience in the lives of the 
riders. Ranger Charlie Fifield ac- 
companies the riders through a por- 
tion of the White River National For- 
est, and Ranger “Steve” Stevenson 
guides them successfully through the 


The wilderness spreading out from Aspen offers the summer trail 
rider or angler such grandeur as Hagerman Peak at Snowmass Lake 
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Crystal River district. When the Gun- 
nison National Forest is reached at 
Copper Lake, Ranger Cliff Chappell 
takes over and personally escorts the 
party through his territory. 

The Aspen area has long been 
famed for excellent fishing. There 
are many streams within walking dis- 
tance—Roaring Fork, Hunter Creek. 
Castle and Maroon creeks. Also there 
are those exciting seldom-fished lakes 
and streams that can be reached only 
by packing in. Here the waters 
abound with fighting trout that de- 
light any fisherman. 

To these native gifts for vacation- 
ers, Aspen last summer came forth 
with new features. In keeping with 
Mr. Paepcke’s dream to make Aspen 
a year-round resort, a touch of cul- 
ture was added. The old Wheeler 
Opera House, which hadn’t been used 
for thirty-four years, was rejuvenated 
and the walls that previously echoed 
strains from the famous operas now 
echoed music of a different kind: the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra trio. 
Dorothy Lane’s harpsichord, Burl 
Ives’ ballads and Richard Dyer- 
Bennet’s minstrel songs. 

Culture isn’t for the summer 
months only. In June Mr. Dyer- 
Bennet, leader of modern balladeers, 
opened a permanent school of min- 
strelsy in Aspen. A new departure in 
the music field, it is the only school 
of its kind. In the fall, his wife, Mel- 
vene Bennet, opened the School of 
the Dance for amateurs, profession- 
als and children. 

In the summer western color runs 
rampant in the form of entertainment, 
with a rodeo, square dancing in the 
streets, a gala fishing festival and 
chuck-wagon dinners. A new club. 
two miles from town on Castle Creek, 
has been organized. Fishing, swim- 
ming, tennis, skeet shooting, barbe- 
cue picnics and steak frys are fea- 
tured. In the winter it is an after-ski 
haven with facilities for modern and 
barn dancing, cocktail and dinner 
parties. The fish pond is converted 
into a skating rink and a ski run 
ends directly in front of: the club. 
The name, “Four Seasons Club,” 
epotimizes life in Aspen, where there 
is something to do every day in the 
year. There are no “off” seasons. 

Aspen is a town with a past—a 
colorful past tinted by the industry 
of mining. Aspen is a town of the 
present—where people launch new 
ideas and give full expression to 
originality. With the opportunity for 
adventure both in fun and business 
that only the West can offer, and 
with sound business men as guides. 
Aspen’s future looks bright. 
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DEATH OF THE KENAI 


Here is the story of what happened this summer to the Kenai Peninsula, famed for 
its wildlife resources, after Congress wrecked the Alaska Fire Control Service 


LL America was the loser in 
A Alaska’s great Kenai fire 
which this past summer swept 
over one of the world’s famed game 
preserves. The capital of the largest 
moose is today black and dreary. 
Already streams where giant rainbow 
trout spawn are being poisoned with 
leached lye from the ashes. And some 
of the millions poured into wildlife 
conservation in Alaska have been 
lost because there were neither men 
nor money to fight the fire (see Edi- 
torial “Congressional Backfire” in the 
October issue). 

Carelessness started the fire — re- 
putedly a match tossed into brush by 
a road worker. But heedlessness in 
Washington let it go uncontrolled. 
Just at the time the fire was gaining 
momentum, agents of the Alaska Fire 
Control Service were turning in their 
equipment and seeking other jobs be- 
cause of a budget slash. 

The tally is not yet complete but 
an estimated 300 thousand acres of 
browsing land, lakes and streams 
were affected. The most scenic part 
of the new highway from Seward to 
Hope was stripped of beauty—the 
highway which soon will connect 
with Anchorage and the rest of Alas- 
ka’s road system. 

Moose were driven onto Chicka- 
loon flats, the smell of their hides 
telling of their escape from their 
worst enemy. Other fleet-footed crea- 
tures made a clean getaway—but the 
young of all breeds were less fortu- 
nate. 

The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice believes that ducks were the hard- 
est hit for the fire struck during the 
nesting season. The lakes of this 
area are at the head of many tribu- 
taries to the Pacific Flyway. And 
next year new grounds must be found 
by the survivors. 

As the fire swept over drought- 
parched acres, past lakes and rivers 
famous for scenic grandeur and 
big fish and game, all the drama of 
the wilds, told of every major forest 
fire, was enacted. As observers’ planes 
dipped through gaps in the acrid 
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haze, moose and bear, wolf and wol- 
verine, fox and hare, squirrel and 
lesser fur-bearers could be seen dash- 
ing to safety. The larger creatures 
plunged into lakes together, old en- 
mities forgotten in their dread of a 
common foe. Behind were left the 
young—and animals too slow of gait 
to make an escape. 

For days the fire threatened to burn 
up the ravines towards Moose Pass, 
to break uncontrolled into the 29,000 
square miles of the Chugach National 
Forest where nothing humanly de- 
vised could have stopped it. 

Other anxious days were passed 
by residents of historic villages on 
the Kenai Peninsula—Nekishka, Sala- 
matof and Kenai. Or rather by those 
left behind when their Russian de- 
scended inhabitants headed for the 
annual salmon fishing. But shifting 
winds sent the fire back to Skilak 
Lake and along the Kenai River to 
consume timber and brush missed 
by previous days’ crowning. High 
winds fanned the flames from tree 
top to tree top. Some of us saw these 
bursts, like giant blowtorches, shoot- 
ing 100 feet at a stretch. 

And who was there to fight this 
inferno? Twenty-four men from the 
Alaska Road Commission, which had 
lost camp and equipment in the first 
days of the fire, a member of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service and two 
civilian volunteers. When the fire 
was a week old and promised rains 
did not come, the Army flew in two- 
score men from Fort Richardson. 
This was a small force at best, but 
by then the Army had its own trou- 
bles, a fire on its reservation near 
Anchorage. Also, it was dispatching 
men to help curb a fire sweeping the 
steep slopes near Pioneer Peak on the 
Palmer Highway, a daily threat to 
homesteaders, many of them former 
GI’s. And these were but three of the 
24 fires then reported in timber and 





THE AUTHOR is Alaska manager for 
the United Press—and personally covered 
the great Kenai fire. 


on tundra all over the territory. 

At first, the soldiers could do little 
more than bulldoze firebreaks to save 
the village of Kenai. Fifty-five men 
could not stop a blaze leaping along 
a 75-mile front. Eventually a shift 
in the erratic winds and the long de- 
layed rains put out the fire—but not 
before the peninsula blaze of the 
1880’s had been re-enacted. This 
was the fire that ruined the caribou 
grazing lands of the Kenai and drove 
off the herds. It took 50 years to 
restore the browse that supports the 
moose of today. 

National consciousness of the dis- 
aster was not roused until word was 
flashed that the noted Russian River 
area was threatened. Then Congress, 
or rather some conservation-minded 
congressmen, took an interest. For 
here was a name that was well 
known. Congressional parties which 
frequent the air trails to Alaska have 
caught giant trout in these waters. 
Two Presidents, Harding and Hoover, 
had fished there, and Secretary of the 
Interior Krug had only recently 
caught large specimens. 

But the damage was done. On the 
fifth day of the fire the agents of the 
Alaska Fire Control Service turned 
in their equipment. The service was 
reduced to a skeleton office staff by 
fiat of Congress, when the budget 
estimate of $170,000 for Alaska fire 
control and suppression was disal- 
lowed. The appropriation for the 
Interior Department for the current 
fiscal year allowed only $28,000 for 
fire control over an area one-fifth the 
size of continental United States. A 
force of 31 men charged with watch- 
ing this huge area was decimated. 
Some volunteered to fight the fires 
burning simultaneously in a score of 
places. Others had to seek other 
work at once. For the remaining 
weeks until the fires were extin- 
guished by rains, the role of the 
service was limited to aerial surveys 
and direction and coordination of 
efforts by the road commission men 
and the soldiers. 

(Turn to page 45) 








Down in Alabama They Are Trying Something New in 


SELLING FORESTRY TO THE FARMER 


OWN in Alabama something 
D is going on, forest-wise, that 

may turn out the answers 
to a lot of questions, which might be 
summarized in this manner: Are 
farmers and other landowners inter- 
ested in good woods management? 
If not, why not? If they are, why 
don’t they do more about it? 

Back of this activity is the Ala- 
bama Forestry Council. And _ the 
project—“More Trees for Alabama” 
it is called—is attracting attention, 
not only on its own account, but be- 
cause it provides a pattern for sim- 
ilar activities in other states. 

The small woodland is now recog- 
nized as a primary problem in Amer- 
ican forestry. This is so because 
small woodlands, in total, make up 
the bulk of all commercial forest 
lands. This is true, also, - because 
the average small owner is doing less 
to improve his woodlands, to man- 
age them for continuous production, 
than any other class of owner. 

This being the case, the first query 
to make is, “Why?” Other types of 
forest owners have been doing an 
increasingly better job, and the rea- 
son why they have is because they 
find forest management pays. 

Many tracts, booklets, pamphlets 
and untold reams of mimeographed 
bulletins have been produced to tell 
the farmer and other small owners 
what they should do about their 
woodland. Because little has hap- 
pened, some have concluded that the 
educational process has failed. Ac- 
tually, it seems more reasonable to 
conclude that the methods or types 
of education have failed. 

Take the farmer. His primary 
business is raising yearly crops from 
plowed fields or pastures. Usually, 
he has a woodland, but his energies 
and interests have been centered on 
other things. Behind him has been 
a tradition that the forest was an 
obstacle, something to be cleared 
away. And in many parts of the 
country, this idea isn’t merely tradi- 
tion, but a very present fact of today. 
His woods, then, have been inci- 
dental, whereas. with the large indus- 
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trial operator, the woods have been 
paramount. 

It would seem that, taking all fac- 
tors into consideration, many attempts 
to reach the small owner have 
omitted an all-important first step— 
arouse his interest, tell him why and 
then how. 

After all, this is the basic problem 
of advertising and merchandising, 
and the problem of selling good for- 
est practices is no different. You 
have to make a customer want to buy 
your product; you never try to cram 
it down an unwilling throat. 

That, at least, has been the rea- 
soning of the Alabama Forestry 
Council in developing the “More 
Trees for Alabama” project. And 
members of the council know the 
problem if anyone does. Repre- 
sented in it are the Conservation De- 
partment of the State of Alabama, the 
Agricultural Extension Service, the 
Soil Conservation Service, the United 
States Forest Service, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, the Ala- 
bama State Chamber of Commerce as 
well as farmers, landowners, wood- 
using industries and others. The 
American Forest Products Industries, 
sponsors of the “Trees for America” 
project. as well as the “Tree Farm” 
and “Keep Green” movements, is 
sharing in this project. 

As these organizations have ap- 
proved it, the project seeks first to 
ask, and answer, the question: “Why 
should I bother with my woods?” 
Then, and only then, it seeks to an- 
swer “How?” 

So, “More Trees for Alabama” 
falls into two natural divisions. The 
first phase is promotion—the second, 
instruction and demonstration. 

While the opening guns in this 
operation will not be fired until Janu- 
ary, there first came a long period 





of preparation, as essential in a pro- 
gram like this as it is in a military 
campaign. 

It was last July that State Forester 
J. M. Stauffer assigned W. R. Size- 
more to direct this project. Bill Size- 
more took counsel with his advisory 
committee, which consists of Mr. 
Stauffer, John H. Ward, manager of 
the Alabama State Chamber, and 
Paul A. Swarthout, furest supervisor 
of the U. S. Forest Service, and the 


work began. 


The biggest job was one of organ- 
ization, but when it was done it 
reached every county in the state. 
More than 1,000 persons are serv- 
ing on sixty-seven county committees. 
These are committees of the public, 
not restricted to foresters or forest 
industries. One county chairman is 
president of a large textile mill, an- 
other the head of a coal company, 
another a county superintendent of 
education, another a farmer. Several 
chairmen are judges. There is a 
bank president, a county sheriff, a 
number of merchants. 

Then came organization of cooper- 
ating agencies, particularly with the 
view of obtaining enough foresters 
to help with the second phase of the 
project. So far, seventy-three for- 
esters have agreed to serve. Twenty- 
five have been provided by state 
agencies, thirteen by federal agen- 
cies, seventeen by the pulp and paper 
industrv, ten by the lumber industry 
and eight by other industries. 

Nearly a thousand Alabama vet- 
erans are to receive special training 
in basic forestry. They are land- 
owners themselves, and are expected 
to become focal points in their many 
communities for spreading the gospel 
of better woodland management. 

The first short course in woodland 
management was held in the Little 
River State Forest from December 


On-the-land demonstrations within walking distance of every 
woodland owner in the state—with scores of foresters to 
advise — highlight this all-out cooperative undertaking 
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7 to 13. The Vocational Agriculture 
Division of the State Department of 
Education, the Alabama Agricultural 
Extension Service and forest indus- 
tries cooperated with the “More Trees 
for Alabama” organization in ar- 
ranging the week’s program. It cov- 
ered tree and log scaling, fire control 
methods, planting, selective cutting 
practices, timber sales and other sub- 
jects of practical interest to owners 
of farm woods. 

The first on-the-land demonstra- 
tions will start in January. Loca- 
tions for these forest shows are being 
selected so that, ultimately, one will 
be held within ten miles of the home 
of every farmer in the state. They 
will feature selective marking and 
volume estimation. 

Even before the campaign started, 
more than 125 spontaneous editorials, 
commenting on the project, appeared 
in Alabama newspapers. A mass 
meeting of interested farmers was 
held in one county. In Choctaw 
County, one man issued a_ public 
statement to the effect that he was 
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making more money from his farm 
woods than from seventeen oil wells. 

The project itself is starting with 
a paid advertising program in 140 
Alabama newspapers, chiefly those 
reaching the rural field. These adver- 
tisements feature a specially prepared 
booklet, Cash Crops from Alabama 
Woodlands, of which 175 thousand 
copies will be distributed by county 
agents, forest rangers and others. A 
two-minute movie short, also featur- 
ing this booklet, is running in most 
of the theaters of the state. Several 
hundred prints of a new film strip, 
with an illustrated manual, are being 
exhibited to granges, schools and 
other organizations. 

The first approach to landowners 
is best expressed in the booklet itself, 
which says: 

“This book has suggested some 
ways of adding to your income by 
taking better care of your woods. 
It has not told the whole story, by 
any means. Its chief purpose is not 
to tell how, but to point out why. 

“Woods management is no road to 





quick riches. But, in return for rea- 
sonable work and reasonable skill, it 
pays well. Your woodland is part of 
your farm. Don’t forget it. It should 
be a profitable part of your farm. 
There are ways to find out how your 
own woods can make more money. 
Help is available, both by way of 
advice and of actual service. They 
are provided by your state and fed- 
eral governments and by private in- 
dustry.” 

The project will not be perfect, but 
it has the merit of being a sincere. 
non-controversial approach to the 
woodland owner who is urged to do 
something for his own benefit. 

While it is too early to chronicle 
results—and the ultimate results may 
be felt for years to come—this much 
can be said: Here is an instance in 
which the pulp and paper industry, 
the lumber and other forest indus- 
tries, virtually every state and fed- 
eral agency concerned with trees, and 
many others, too, have joined hands 
to do a job. Who can doubt that the 
job will be done? 
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Scenes from film strip shown in hundreds of schools and before farm and 


civic groups in Alabama. 
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Its theme—“Cash Crops from Your Woodlands” 
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Breath-taking in its turbulence, primitive in its every aspect, the wildness of the area is 
exemplified by the white water of Curtain Falls along the international boundary canoe route 


What shall we do about 


QUETICO-SUPERIOR? 


4 wilderness at their back door! 
That is what the Quetico-Superior 
area straddling the United States- 
Canadian border at the northwestern 
tip of Lake Superior is to 16 mil- 
lion people living within 500 miles 
of its borders. 

On the United States side, it is 
mainly within the Superior National 
Forest. On the Canadian side, it in- 
cludes the Quetico Provincial Park. 
In all, the area comprises the Rainy 
Lake and Pigeon River watersheds, 
the finest example of accessible prim- 
itive canoe country left on the North 
American continent. And it is less 
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than 24 hours from Chicago by auto- 
mobile. 

The area is now faced with in- 
vasion by civilization. The threat has 
been hanging over it since the coming 
of white man to North American 
shores. Comparatively recent develop- 
ments, however, spell the end of this 
remnant of untamed America unless 
plans for its preservation in primitive 
state soon bear fruit. Legislation to 
protect the lake country is being con- 


sidered by Congress—and it has 
widespread support. Speed has be- 
come the major issue. Can the legis- 
lative compromises necessary to en- 
actment of laws for the area’s protec- 
tion be reached before it is too late? 

Embracing 14,500 square miles of 
land, two thirds of which is in On- 
tario and one third in Minnesota, it 
is a country of lakes, a labyrinth of 
narrow and broad waterways, dotted 
with islands, so that even the larger 


Millions of dollars in primitive recreational values are at 
stake in the race to preserve ‘his international wilderness 
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lakes appear as smaller streams cours- 
ing through a pine-clothed wilderness. 
No one knows the exact number of 
lakes in the watershed; they have 
been estimated at anywhere from 
5.000 to 15,000. 

In 1946, a total of 429,000 visitors 
enjoyed outdoor recreation in the 
Superior National Forest and spent 
over $2,000,000 in the process. (This 
is a conservative estimate. Studies 
now being made of the value of rec- 
reation to the local communities indi- 
cate that the figure may exceed $4,- 
000,000.) There they traveled the 
routes of the early French voyageurs, 
fished in crystal-clear water, thrilled 
to the sight of game and came away 
refreshed after an experience outside 
the rim of civilization. 

They had been in a country of 
moose, white tail deer and _ bear. 
They had invaded the last place in 
the United States where the great 
gray timber wolf may range without 
objection from owners of livestock. 

A survey by the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice shows that more than 29,000 of 
these visitors actually traveled by 
canoe or afoot into the wilderness 


proper. Many crossed into Canada. 
Under the Webster-Ashburton Treaty 
of 1842, historical waterways and 
portages along the Minnesota-Ontario 
border are free and open to citizens 
of both countries. The primitive 
experiences are found in the “road- 
less areas,” 1,023,640 acres of land 
and water in the northern portion 
of the forest. Extending from east to 
west about 110 miles and averaging 
eighteen miles in breadth, the road- 
less areas are located in Cook, Lake 
and St. Louis counties. 

These areas are favored haunts of 
the ruffed and spruce grouse and 
snowshoe hare. They are the home 
of the brush wolf, red, silver and 
cross fox, bobcat, lynx, beaver, mink, 
otter, fisher, weasel, marten and other 
fur bearers. Among the myriad wa- 
terways the mallard, teal and black 
duck build their nests. Geese descend 
during their seasonal migrations. 

In an average year, the area draws 
visitors from thirty-nine states and 
several foreign countries. Sixty per- 
cent bring tourist dollars from points 
outside Minnesota. And the area is 
not only a lure for the hiker and 


canoeist. Many of the 200 thousand 
motorists who traveled through the 
Superior National Forest in 1946 
doubtless were attracted by the prox- 
imity of the primitive country. 

The roadless areas attract mainly 
young recreationists; ninety percent 
of the canoeists are twenty-five years 
old or younger. It is not an exclu- 
sive area for the rich; eighty-five per- 
cent of the wilderness explorers have 
annual incomes of less than $3,500. 

On the Minnesota side great eco- 


Famed for its wall-eyed pike fishing, Pawn Net Narrows on Lac La Croix presents a typical 
scene in the border lakes region — vast water expanses, dotted with pine-clothed islands 
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nomic values have accrued from the 
attractions of the roadless areas. In- 
<ome on the Canadian side is just be- 
ginning to be realized. As Canadian 
guides and outfitters become more 
active, more people will visit the 
areas on both sides of the border. 

Local people look upon the primi- 
tive aspects of the Quetico-Superior 
as the main lure attracting recreation- 
ists to the north country. While 
doubtless some would prefer unre- 
stricted development of the area, most 
of them realize that such develop- 
ment would destroy the very quali- 
ties which prompted it in the first 
place. 

The recreation business in Min- 
nesota as a whole ranks third in eco- 
nomic importance, being exceeded 
only by agriculture and mining. This 
includes other types of recreation 
found abundantly elsewhere in the 
state, but only the Quetico-Superior 
country has the unique features of 
primitive conditions. Efforts are be- 
ing made to keep it that way. 

It is not the aim of conservation- 
ists and local business men to bar 
other types of recreation from the 
Superior National Forest. The for- 
est is large enough to support many 
types with proper zoning. Around 
the fringe of the roadless areas there 
are ample shorelines for the develop- 
ment of resorts, large public camp 
grounds and picnic areas, landing 
fields or landing lakes for aircraft, 
hotels and other tourist accommo- 
dations. From such developments, 
the wilderness lover may range into 
the roadless area. 

Of the total acreage in the road- 
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After travel over lakes and portages, three Iowa school teachers 
enjoy a meal topped with wild raspberries from a nearby patch 


less areas, seventy-four percent is 
owned by the people of the United 
States, twelve percent by the state of 
Minnesota and fourteen percent, or 
117 thousand acres, is _ privately 
owned. This last fourteen percent 
gives rise to one of the most vexing 
of problems to plague public land 
administrators. 

Except for a small number of 
structures such as ranger cabins, 
Forest Service boat houses and fire 
observation towers, all permanent 
buildings within the roadless areas 
are privately owned. There are sixty- 
five such developments — forty-one 
are resorts, twenty-two are summer 
homes, and two are homes for year- 
long occupancy. (Not being suitable 
for agriculture the land is not 
farmed.) 

Recent and persistent expansions 
of private development, and especial- 
ly in locations previously undis- 
turbed, has caused proponents of the 
wilderness idea a long series of sleep- 
less nights. Further to complicate 
the situation, the ever growing use 
of aircraft looms as a final and de- 
cisive threat to the primitive quali- 
ties. 

Hydroplanes bringing fishermen 
and hunters smack down in the mid- 
dle of primeval conditions destroy 
all illusions and enjoyment for the 
real lover of primitive solitude. Im- 
agine your own feeling if, after hav- 
ing paddled a canoe for days, carried 
it and your equipment across count- 
less portages, finally reaching your 
destination on some remote water- 
way—Zoom, out of the sky drops a 
plane loaded with picnickers who 

























































“just flew up from Minneapolis for 
the afternoon!” 

This situation occurs not only on 
lakes in the immediate vicinity of 
the developed holdings, but it can 
and does happen with perplexingly 
increasing frequency on even the 
most remote waterways. The Forest 
Service has no control of the surface 
of the navigable waters, not even 
where the waters are surrounded by 
federally-owned land. 

Since the war, air traffic has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. Chester 
Wilson, commissioner of conserva- 
tion for Minnesota, reported eleven 
seaplanes based at Ely in 1945, “car- 
rying passengers and supplies to re- 
sorts in the interior, and even trans- 
porting lumber and other materials 
for new construction.” In 1947, it 
is estimated that the number has in- 
creased fifty percent or more. 

Thus the plague of use problems 
grows with the steady march of what 
is called civilization. It is a plague 
that can be controlled only by means 
more drastic than have been attempt- 
ed to date. 

The history of the Quetico-Su- 
perior country antedates the coming 
of the white man to North America. 
Originally, it was a hunting and fish- 
ing ground for the Indians. Later it 
became a thoroughfare for travel by 
explorers, missionaries and fur trad- 
ers. By the early 1900's, it was known 
internationally as a remnant of the 
wild and as one of the world’s out- 
standing canoe countries. 

When in 1909, President Theodore 
Roosevelt established the Superior 
National Forest, he took the first in 
a long series of steps leading to to- 
day’s opportunity and problem. 

The President’s proclamation of 
the national. forest was quickly fol- 
lowed on the Canadian side by the 
creation of the Quetico Provincial 
Park. 

It was not until the 1920's, how- 
ever, that real opposition to develop- 
ments and trends inimical to wilder- 
ness preservation was generated. The 
first show of strength came in 1925 
when a proposal was made for the 
development of water storage for 
power purposes on many of the lakes 
in the Rainy Lake watershed. The 
Quetico-Superior Council was formed 
to oppose it. The council is still a 
driving force. Around its banner of 
wilderness preservation rallied a 
large number of national and local 
organizations. The work of the coun- 
cil and other groups and individuals 
led to such widespread interest in a 
program for preservation of the 
primitive values that Congress, in 
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1930, passed the Shipstead-Nolan 
Act. 

This act reserves the timber along 
the shores of streams and lakes, pro- 
hibits the sale of federally-owned 
lands within the watershed area, and 
prohibits the changing of natural wa- 
ter levels except in minor respects 
when required for logging. A simi- 
lar act passed by the legislature of 
Minnesota in 1933 imposes the same 
restrictions on the state-owned lands 
within the boundaries of the Ship- 
stead-Nolan area. Border water levels 
are further safeguarded by a treaty 
with Canada, ratified in 1940, under 
which the International Joint Com- 
mission has jurisdiction over the wa- 
ters, its recommendations being sub- 
ject to ratification by the two coun- 
tries. 

A small primitive area had been 
established by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in 1926, and following the 
enlargement of the forest ten years 
later much sentiment was expressed 
for similar protection on a greater 
scale. This resulted, in 1938 and 
1939, in the establishment of three 
roadless areas. The largest of these 
is the Superior area which extends 
from Crane Lake on the western 





end, along the Canadian border to 
Big Saganaga Lake on the east. Two 
smaller areas are the Caribou at 
the far eastern end of the forest, and 
the Little Indian Sioux, south of the 
western end of the Superior area. 

A significant force in the enlarge- 
ment of the Superior National Forest 
to include more of the superlative 
canoe country, and in the setting 
aside of the roadless areas, was the 
Quetico-Superior Committee. Ap- 
pointed in 1934 by President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in response to grow- 
ing agitation for preservation of the 
canoe country, the committee was 
charged with studying the problems 
of the area and submitting recom- 
mendations. In its reports, the com- 
mittee has stressed the importance 
of public acquisition of sufficient 
area to safeguard primitive values 
and has urged the establishment of 
policies for the preservation of the 
region as an international forest and 
wildlife sanctuary. The five-man com- 
mittee has continued active through- 
out the years, and recently its author- 
ity was enlarged by President Tru- 
man. 

The Forest Service has observed 
not only the letter of the Shipstead- 


Nolan Act but has carried out the 
spirit of it as well. On a third of 
the area designated as roadless, all 
commercial timber cutting is exclud- 
ed, not merely that required by the 
law. 

The drawing of a national forest 
boundary around the area, however, 
had no effect upon the privately- 
owned land except to make it “pur- 
chasable” by the federal govern- 
ment. The land acquisition program 
of the Forest Service was halted dur- 
ing the war—but the war did not 
affect the operations of speculators 
who moved in to acquire private 
land within the boundaries of the 
roadless areas. Nor, strangely 
enough, did wartime restrictions on 
building have much effect on the de- 
velopment of these areas for resort 
and private home use. 

The upshot of this has been a local 
boom in land prices within the road- 
less areas and, for the most part, the 
land is now beyond the reach of 
normal Forest Service acquisition 
funds. The Service may, of course, 
exchange some of its land outside 
the boundaries of the roadless areas 
for privately-owned tracts within, if 
the owners are willing. 


Like the voyageurs of old, modern wilderness explorers guide their canoes on Duncan Lake. 
Outboard motors, airplanes and other mechanical devices are spurned in favor of paddles 
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Under the Weeks law, the Forest 
Service may purchase lands from 
such acquisition funds as may be 
appropriated from time to time by 
the Congress. This law can and is 
being exercised by the Service to 
bring lands at reasonable cost into 
the national forest system. But the 
purpose of the Weeks law is to ac- 
quire land for timber and watershed 
protection. There is no clear author- 
ity for the Service to purchase high- 
priced real estate. And high-priced 
real estate is just what many of the 
private lands within the roadless 
area have become. 

In the absence of specific authority 
to pursue a vigorous program of ac- 
quisition, the Forest Service is whit- 
tling away at the problem as funds 
will permit. But whittling cannot 
keep pace with the growth of the 
problem. 

Stepping into the breach as a tem- 
porary solution is the program of the 
Izaak Walton League. which has 
raised a fund of about $100,000 for 
the purchase of private lands within 
the area. It is the League’s purpose 
to acquire and hold the lands until 
such time as the Forest Service may 
be able legally and financially to in- 
clude them in the national forest. 
The League’s program is another im- 
portant piece of whittling, but still it 
is not the complete and final answer. 

Nor do either of these steps pre- 
vent the use of aircraft as a means 
of entering the roadless areas. Every- 


one agrees, it seems, that a primitive 
area loses its appeal as such just as 
soon as it stops being truly primitive. 
Aircraft companies and _ operators 
will testify that their speedy means 
of travel can best serve the wilderness 
enthusiast by bringing him quickly 
to the edge of the wilderness. 

But still the planes come in. In 
these instances, aircraft is not serv- 
ing the wilderness lover, it is serv- 
ing an entirely different class of rec- 
reationist. And there are roughly 
11,000 lakes in Minnesota outside the 
primitive area where fishing, boating, 
hiking, picnicking and resort recrea- 
tion may be obtained by persons not 
willing to undertake primitive travel. 
Exclusion of planes from the road- 
less area would not, the proponents 
say, interfere in the least with the 
enjoyment of the other types of rec- 
reation. 

Legislation is needed (1) to pro- 
vide funds for the public acquisition 
of private land within the roadless 
areas; (2) to permit exchange of 
private lands within the roadless 
areas for government land outside, 
but within the boundaries of the Ship- 
stead-Nolan territory; (3) to provide 
adequate compensation to the coun- 
ties in lieu of taxes on public lands; 
and (4) to control aircraft travel. 

This is a big order. But a bill now 
in the Congress would accomplish 
the first three steps. Representative 
John A. Blatnik of Chisholm, repre- 


sentative of the eighth Minnesota dis- 
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MY FAVORITE TREE 


By WARD M. CANADAY 
Chairman of the Board, Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 


ALTHOUGH partial to the ever- 
greens which abound both on the 
grounds of my home in Toledo, Ohio, 
and on my farm near Woodstock, 
Vermont, my favorite tree is the 
sugar maple. 


I like the maple for its stateliness, 





its sturdiness, its individual person- 
ality and its overall rugged beauty. 
Particularly, I am most partial to 
the ever changing symphony of color, 
ranging from the brilliant green of 
spring to the rich and colorful hues 
of autumn, which are characteristic 
of this beautiful tree. 











trict which includes Cook, Lake and 
St. Louis counties, has introduced H. 
R. 2642 to “safeguard and consoli- 
date certain areas of exceptional pub- 
lic value within the Superior Na- 
tional Forest.” A companion bill (S. 
1090) has been introduced in the 
Senate by the two Minnesota Sena- 
tors, Ball and Thye. 

A lover of the outdoors, Congress- 
man Blatnik became intimately ac- 
quainted with the beauty and primi- 
tive grandeur of the Superior coun- 
try when he served with the Civilian 
Conservation Corps for two years. In 
presenting his bill before the House 
Committee on Agriculture, he was 
supported by practically every or- 
ganized conservation group con- 
cerned with national or local prob- 
lems. 

His bill contains three major pro 
visions. First, it authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to acquire by 
purchase or condemnation private 
land within the heart of the present 
roadless areas. However, resorts and 
other improved real estate in con- 
tiguous tracts not exceeding 500 
acres and bearing permanent struc- 
tures suitable for human habitation 
at the time of the passage of the act 
would be exempt from condemna- 
tion. The bill authorizes appropria- 
tions of $500,000 for the purchase 
of lands. 

Second, it authorizes the exchange 
of land within the roadless area for 
government land just outside which 
is suitable for resort development. 
Some owners of developed properties 
have already expressed willingness 
to sell or trade them to the govern- 
ment. 

And third, the bill provides for the 
annual payment of twelve cents an 
acre by the federal government to the 
three Minnesota counties in addition 
to the present 25 percent of national 
forest gross income from the area, 
in lieu of taxes on the government- 
owned land. 

Congressman Blatnik emphasizes 
that the twelve cents an acre is “an 
indispensable part of the bill.” The 
acquisition of forest land by the gov- 
ernment, he says, has reduced the 
taxable acreage of the counties to 
the point where they are suffering 
financially. As an example he points 
out that about fifty percent of Lake 
County is owned by the federal gov- 
ernment. “The twelve cents an acre 
rate will involve an annual compen- 
sation to the counties of $55,302— 
this is an irreducible minimum com- 
pensation, and the estimate is a most 
conservative one.” 


(Turn to page 46) 
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HOW TO HEAT 


WITH WOOD 


Pt 








By ROBERT W. SCHERY and DENNISON H. MOREY 


OOD has long been one of 
man’s most important fuels. 
Even today in this material- 


ly advanced country, almost as 
much wood goes into fuel as into 
lumber. Yet the average American 
knows little about fuelwood. When 
he throws a log on the fireplace, for 
instance, it is doubtful if he gives 
much consideration to its fuel qual- 
ities. More than likely his choice is 
dictated by the kinds of wood avail- 
able to him, plus personal prefer- 
ences due to past associations and 
emotional experiences. In a general 
way, of course, he knows from ex- 
perience that some woods burn bet- 
ter than others, give more heat, or 
last longer—in other words, that su- 
perior heating qualities in certain 
woods are not inherent in others. 
But relatively few have made an ef- 
fort to evaluate quality in firewood 
objectively. 

Last year, for the Missouri Botan- 
ical Garden, the writers had oppor- 
tunity to analyze statistically by ac- 
tual measurement firewood qualities 
in a number of woods local to Mis- 
souri, and because their findings 
aroused considerable local interest 
among fireplace devotees, they are 
passing them on to others who enjoy 
a crackling fire or are forced by con- 
ditions to heat with wood. It is real- 
ized, of course, that the local char- 
acter of this study places a limitation 
on the number of woods tested, but 
they have wide enough range to be 
of value to most eastern readers. 

The value of wood as a fuel rests 
upon the nature of wood substance— 
that essential material of plant stems 
made only by green plants from air, 
water, sunlight and a handful of soil 
minerals. Wood substance, the walls 
of the tree trunk cells exclusive of 
any contained air, consists of com- 
plex chemical materials known as 
cellulose and lignin, plus small quan- 
tities of other substances such as oils, 
tannins, or resins. It provides rough- 
ly four calories of heat for each gram 
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of wood burned. This is true of all 
kinds of wood, for all woods have 
essentially the same chemical sub- 
stances in the cell walls. No matter 
what wood is chosen, be it softwood 
or hardwood, a pound of it, bone 
dry, can supply approximately 8,600 
B.T.U. of heat. So the most efficient 
fuelwoods are apt to be the heaviest, 
for these generally provide more 
pounds of wood substance a log than 
do lighter woods. Selecting a few 
common firewoods from tables of 
the tests made, it is possible to com- 
pare relative weights as reflected by 
their densities—that is, weight a unit 
volume. or pounds a cubic foot as 
compared to the weight of a cubic 
foot of water: 


W ood Density 
Apple .80 
Locust, black .76 
Mulberry .74 
Oak, pin m 
Ash .66 
Birch, river 55 
Maple, silver 04 
Elm 54 
Boxelder Al 
Poplar, cottonwood 38 
Most softwoods (pine, fir, 

spruce, etc.). below A0 


Thus, neglecting other factors, the 
log of apple could give approximately 
twice as much heat as could cotton- 
wood or a softwood, and a little more 
than half again as much as river 
birch or silver maple. 

Firewood under normal conditions 
is never completely dry. When a log 
is first thrown on the fire heat must 
be borrowed from the already burn- 
ing wood to expel or evaporate resid- 
ual moisture in the new log. Thus 
“green,” newly cut wood, will not 





Nothing can beat a warm, 
crackling fire for fellowship 
and relaxation—but it is im- 
portant to know what wood 
to use and how to prepare it. 


burn as efficiently as will seasoned, 
or partially dried wood, nor is it 
easily ignited except in very hot fires. 
Referring again to the tables of 
woods tested, it was found, for the 
same woods previously chosen, the 
following percentages of moisture re- 
maining after more than _ three 
months’ outdoor seasoning: 


Percent 

W ood moisture 
Locust, black 24.6 
Elm 26.1 
Ash 29.0 
Oak, pin 35.7 
Mulberry 37.4 
Apple 37.9 
Maple, silver 38.9 
Birch, river 40.5 
Boxelder 41.6 
Poplar, cottonwood 52.1 


Softwoods—not tested 


Thus cottonwood remained about 
twice as moist as black locust or elm, 
and would have wasted proportion- 
ally more heat from an established 
fire before burning. 

After evaporation of residual mois- 
ture from a firelog, volatile mate- 
rials or gases are next expelled. This, 
too, requires absorption of heat from 
the established fire, but unlike the 
expelled moisture (steam), these 
gases are mostly capable of burning 
and in turn releasing their own heat. 
Such volatile materials comprise the 
pyroligneous acid of hardwood dis- 
tillation, and upon burning become 
the flame of a fire. A fire not suffi- 
ciently hot to ignite these gases, or 
with insufficient air available to per- 
mit complete burning, is wasteful of 
potential heat. Moreover, if such 
volatile materials are not burned im- 
mediately as volatilized from the log, 
they may condense on the chimney 
flue as “creosote,” becoming objec- 
tionable in appearance and a subse- 
quent fire hazard. A smoky fire with- 
out flame is conducive to “creosote 
trouble,” and hard-to-burn _ hard- 

(Turn to page 42) 




















... And Now, Paper Houses 






The U. S. Forest Products Laboratory is putting this newest idea in house construction 


to a final durability test. If it passes, the “sandwich” panel, or paper house, is here 


ANDWICH panels, originated in 
ws World War Il for high-speed 
aircraft, are getting critical at- 
tention at the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, as 
the newest idea in house construction. 
As part of its cooperative testing 
program with the technical office of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the laboratory has erected 
an experimental structure consisting 
almost entirely of these new and radi- 
cally different building panels. The 
box-like test unit stands outdoors 
exposed to everything Wisconsin 
weather can do to it— from mid- 
summer's searing sun and drenching 
rains to the winds, snow and subzero 
temperatures of winter. The HHFA 
is interested in this and in all such 
approaches to low-cost housing. 

How will these panels stand up to 
that kind of treatment? Well, no- 
body knows for sure. But laboratory 
scientists aren’t particularly worried. 
They’re certain, at any rate, that those 
panels won't dissolve like some 
witch’s gingerbread haunt in a fairy 
tale. Preliminary tests in the labo- 
ratory have demonstrated that. The 
test structure is, however, expected 
to give a clearer idea of just what 
can go wrong in the course of time. 
And there’s nothing like actual serv- 
ice to convince doubting Thomases 
that new materials are basically sound 
and useful. 

Although it has four walls and a 
roof, this unit isn’t a house. There 
never was another structure quite 
like it, and there probably never will 
be. Because it was built strictly for 
research purposes, a lot of things 
were done to it that shouldn’t happen 
to a house. 

The basic idea of the sandwich is 
simple. You take a thick, light mate- 
rial called a core and glue to either 
side of it a pair of covers of some 
thin, strong sheet material. The re- 
sult is a light-weight “sandwich” of 
surprising stiffness and strength. The 
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Assembling panels for a test unit. 


Light enough to be handled by one 


man, they can be joined together into an essentially frameless house 


stiffness, say the scientists, is the im- 
portant thing; given enough of that, 
other strength properties will gen- 
erally be adequate. 

The principle involved can be dem- 
onstrated with a pad of paper. You 
can bend the pad fairly easily in your 
hands. But should you glue the sheets 
together, not even a Samson could 
bend it much without breaking it. 
That is what the engineers mean by 
stiffness—low deflection under load. 
The same thing is essentially what is 


achieved with sandwich panels. The 
glue bond prevents the covers from 
slipping over the core when bending 
load is applied. 

The material used to make the 
cores in the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory sandwich panels is paper—a 
fairly close relative of the brown kraft 
paper bags in which you carry home 
the family groceries. Large sheets 
of this paper are treated with a syn- 
thetic. resin, run through a corrugat- 
ing machine, and glued together in 
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Don’t let this chicken coop affair scare you off — your paper house won’t have to look like 
this. It is merely a model built by the researchers to test the durability of the panels 


honeycomb fashion, layer on layer. 
Thus you get a material that consists 
largely of tube-like openings filled 
with nothing more than air. 

The covers glued to such cores 
may be thin metal, plywood, veneer, 
or some other sheet material. With 
modern glues, these covers can be 
bonded on so firmly that the glue 
joint is likely to be stronger than 
the cover. It takes powerful testing 
machines to shear that bond. 

But it isn’t strength and stiffness 
alone that make these sandwich pan- 
els look so promising as building 
units for houses of the futuré. They’re 
light in weight—a four- by eight-foot 
wall panel two or three inches thick 
can be handled by one man. They 
can be mass produced in factories 
with machinery already made for 
other purposes. These honeycomb 
cores, with their multitudes of air 
cells, are excellent insulating mate- 
rials. The panels can be joined to- 
gether into essentially frameless 
houses—saving materials and labor 
in assembling joists, studs, rafters, 
and other parts of the conventional 
frame house. 

Add to these qualities the fact that 
the surfaces can be factory finished 
for interior or exterior walls, floors, 
and ceilings and you have what looks 
like a pretty good bet for tomorrow’s 
house. 

Several manufacturers are explor- 
ing the possibilities of sandwich con- 
struction. Interest thus far has cen- 
tered largely about sandwich panels 
consisting of paper honeycomb cores 
with aluminum covers. A number of 
experimental houses have been built 
of these panels on the West Coast and 
in the East—panels tested at the For- 
est Products Laboratory as part of 
its cooperative work with the Hous- 


ing and Home Finance Agency. In 
fact, several aluminum-covered panels 
are included in the laboratory’s ex- 
perimental unit. 

The unit also includes panels faced 
with plywood and veneer. The idea 
is to give them all a fair trial under 
identical service conditions. 

Some of the veneer and plywood 
covers are surfaced with another 
material stemming from wartime re- 
search, paper overlays treated with 
synthetic resins that make them high- 
ly water-resistant and improve their 
strength, painting, and wearing qual- 
ities. Such overlays are primarily 
intended to mask knots, checks, and 
other defects in the veneer in order 
to improve quality and get more com- 
plete utilization of scarce veneer logs. 
Thev also contribute to strength and 
stability of the veneer covers and 
help to block the passage of moisture 
through walls—important in cold cli- 
mates where moisture can play havoc 





with paint and other finishes, set up 
decay hazards, and cause other trou- 
bles. 

The laboratory’s sandwich unit 
only incidentally and remotely re- 
sembles a house. Two partitions 
divide the long, narrow structure into 
three rooms, a central utility room 
flanked by two others in which cer- 
tain ideas about heating and wood 
floor construction are being tested. 

In one room, sandwich floor panels 
span a crawl space such as is often 
found under basementless houses. 
The purpose is to find out how these 
panels will serve under conditions 
that may promote dampness and win- 
ter cold underneath. Into the panels 
were pressed copper pipes during 
manufacture; hot water passing 
through these pipes heats the room 
during the winter. The effects of hot 
pipes on the sandwich panels will be 
critically watched, because this type 

(Turn to page 45) 


This is the “2.ndwich.” Covers of sheet material such as plywood or 
aluminum, are glued to a core of corrugated, resin-treated paper 
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mercial timber operators did any- 

thing but sneer when they saw a 
lodegpole pine. Indeed, they have 
been known to go out of their way 
to find a stand of lodgepoles when 
ever they wanted to get some cussing, 
on general subjects, out of their sys- 
tems. 

Today the lodgepoles aren’t cussing 
back, although the tables have been 
turned—they’re being mighty sweet 
and demure, as always, and timber- 
men are falling over themselves to 
get aboard the profitable lodgepole 
gravy train. 

For lodgepole pines, despised for 
decades as a “weed” cluttering up 
the woods, are providing a substan- 
tial portion of the telephone and pow- 


[' has been a long time since com- 
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Cinderelly 


Ignored for years, lodgepole pine has emerged from its 
chimney corner and is supplying a fair share of telephone and 
power poles now marching across vast rural areas in the West 


By ROBERT E. MAHAFFAY 


er poles marching across rural areas 
of the West. Their harvesting means 
a new industry for Oregon and other 
western states. It means as well that 
the Cinderella of the forests has 
emerged from her chimney corner 
and is going to the party in a big 
way. 
The humble lodgepole has, tor cen- 
turies uncalculated, been springing 
up wherever there was a foothold 
throughout vast areas in the north- 
western states, western Canada and 
regions of Alaska. Distinguished by 
its long, tapering and symmetrical 
trunk, it is sometimes known as the 
jack pine or black pine. Whatever 
the designation, there has always 
been a good deal of superior sniffing 
when it was mentioned. 

Other trees such as the ponderosa 
pine and mighty Douglasfir, were 
bigger and more handsome. Lum- 
bermen “couldn’t bother” with the 
smaller lodgepole. Foresters described 
them as “unhandy to log” and “hard 
to run through the mill.” 

A forester with a different view is 
V. L. Collins, district forest ranger 
at Colville, Washington, who is re- 
sponsible for much of the “modern” 
information about lodgepole pine. 

“A prolific reproducer,” reports 
Collins, “it persistently perpetuates 
itself throughout great areas made 
temporarily untenable, by the forces 
of nature or the heedlessness of man, 
to the more permanent, longer-lived 
trees. Ordinarily growing most thrif- 
tily in the lighter soils and cooler 


atmosphere at four to six thousand 
feet elevation, it also invades the 
warmer humid lower valleys and 
often defies the wrath of the elements 
at near timberline.” 

Plainly a breed not easily discour- 
aged, the lodgepoles thrust up dense 
stands of tall straight trunks in a 
manner often referred to as “dog 
hair reproduction.” 

In many instances the lodgepole is 
the first tree to reproduce itself from 
seed on recently burned-over areas. 
Instead of getting credit for this, the 
slender beauty, which is only trying 
to be helpful, has been clapped into 
the “weed” classification, along with 
brambles and dandelions. 

The Indians, who didn’t have to 
worry about getting the proper cuts 
out of a sawlog, of course knew bet- 
ter. The Blackfeet and Sioux used 
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the slender saplings for poles for 
their lodges, and were grateful in- 
stead of abusive. 

Montana ranchers also found them 
valuable. Cattlemen, Collins asserts, 
“will go forty miles” to get small 
lodgepoles with which to make corral 
poles. 

Enterprising innovators have found 
other uses for the lodgepole. It 
makes good shakes and logs for 
cabins, and, when properly sawed, 
good flooring. As fuelwood it is 
hard to beat. 

One of its primary contributions, 
while sprouting with dispatch over 
entire counties, has been passive. But 
for its presence there would be noth- 
ing but great areas of unprotected, 
unproductive, eroding earth. It holds 
the snow in winter, provides shelter 
for game and birds, and serves to 
break the wind. 

Mysteriously and open-handedly, it 
his distributed its seed over mile after 
mile of the great burns of 1889, 1910, 
1919, 1926, 1929, 1931 and 1934, 
covering the burned-over earth and 
protecting it as a nurse crop for the 
cedar, fir, white pine, larch and 
others to follow. 

Still, people kept asking, what the 
dickens could be done with it? The 
lodgepole had no answer of its own 
for that. It kept on behaving in the 
same lavish way, coming up like bris- 
tles on a hair brush, lengthening out 
into a lean winsome shape as it 
fought with deceptive spirit for light 
and root space. 

Back in the days when railroad ties 
were hewn by hand, the lodgepole 
was the subject of revived attention. 
Its size was convenient for the sort 
of work that needed to be done. Then 
someone came along with a saw. It 
was discovered that larger species, 
operated on with the instrument, 
would yield ten times as many ties, 
in half the time. Workers dropped 
their adzes. Loggers kicked the 
lodgepole, just out of habit, and went 
away. 

In the 1920’s the Anaconda Copper 
Company in Montana got to buying 
lodgepoles for mine timbers. Owners 
were picking up $200 an acre, which 
was a very fancy price in those days. 
The only thing that kept the lodge- 
pole from becoming famous then was 
that there wasn’t enough Anaconda, 
and not enough mines like it. So the 
lodgepole sighed and “moseyed” back 
into its chimney corner. 

Meanwhile, the cedar was dancing 
every dance, and getting proposals 
right and left. The cedar let it be 
understood that it was pledged, so 
far as the telephone pole market was 
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concerned, and there had better be 
no sheep’s eyes cast at its betrothed. 
Cinderella lodgepole, however, has re- 
fused to take orders from anyone. 
Cedar stands were getting thinner 
and more remote from the market— 
while the demand for poles was gal- 
loping far ahead of the available 
supply. 

In prewar years, the biggest users 
of poles, the telephone and power 
companies, required three million 
yearly. Extension of facilities was 
delayed during the war years, and 
their needs now have advanced to 
five million. In addition, the Rural 
Electrification Administration has 
launched a tremendous program 
which calls, on paper, for thirty mil- 
lion poles within the next five years. 

All of which means that the yearly 
call has “jackrabbited” from a com- 
fortable three million to a colossal 
eleven million. Bottleneck in their 
production is expected to be the 
creosote treating plants, but the de- 
mand is there. 

The southern pine forests have in 
the past supplied approximately two- 
thirds of the nation’s pole demands, 
with cedar accounting for the bulk of 
the remainder. While the lodgepole 
is not expected to make serious in- 
roads in the southern pine market, it 
still has a field of well above a mil- 
lion poles a year to work on. 

Homer S. Sackett, president of the 
Wood Products Company, of Port- 
land, one of the largest pole-produc- 
ing concerns in the Pacific Northwest, 
estimates that more than a third of 





his 150 thousand poles used in 1947 
will come from the lodgepole pine. 

Experiments have indicated that 
the lodgepole will take the creosote 
treatment very easily, perhaps better 
than its competitors, and there is a 
growing clamor for trainloads of 
them. 

It wasn’t so long ago that no one 
would have accepted a lodgepole pine 
as a gift, even if there had been a 
ten-dollar bill wedged in the bark. 
Yet since December 1946, the Col- 
ville National Forest, Collins reports, 
has sold between 50,000 and 60,000 
lodgepole pine poles. The species is 
commanding a price which ranks it 
with cedar and white pine. 

National forest timber cruisers 
have traveled hundreds of miles with 
their instruments and tally sheets, 
sometimes on snowshoes, tabulating 
the lodgepole stands. E. H. Mac- 
Daniels, veteran Pacific Northwest 
forester, explains it this way: “No- 
body ever cared enough about them 
before to figure out how much of the 
stuff there is.” 

Ingenious peeling devices have 
been installed in connection with 
some of the creosote treating plants. 
These strip off the bark and most 
irregularities, and to a certain ex- 
tent true up the pole. 

Most in demand at the present are 
poles from thirty to thirty-five feet 
in length, but poles of all sizes are 
being taken out of the woods. 

Alive to the market are numerous 
private owners as well as the Lewis 

(Turn to page 43) 


Choice lodegpole pines in process of being loaded at La Pine, Oregon. 
They are creosoted prior to their use as power or telephone poles 
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HE cutting of timber for com- 
| mercial production of lumber 
in Minnesota dates back to 
about 1835, when operations started 
in the St. Croix Valley adjacent to 
the west boundary of Wisconsin. The 
peak of lumber production was 
reached in 1899, by which time the 
white pine forests had been greatly 
reduced, although the state then 
ranked third among all the states as 
a producer of lumber. From 1899 
lumber output dropped rapidly; the 
state ranked twelfth in 1910, six- 
teenth in 1919, and in 1942 twenty- 
seventh, with a cut of 232 million 
board feet, of which only 139 mil- 
lion feet consisted of white, red and 
jack pines. 

Forest area has been reduced from 
approximately 32,000,000 acres to 
less than 20,000,000 acres, while the 
original stand of upwards of 100 bil- 
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lion board feet of sawtimber now 
totals less than 12 billion. Further, of 
the 19,700,000 acres of commercial 
forest land in the state, approximately 
3,000,000 acres have been withdrawn 
from timber use or are chiefly valu- 
able for purposes other than timber 
production. Thus there is left today 
but 16,700,000 acres of commercial 
forest land. 

The condition of Minnesota wood- 
lands may be summarized as follows: 
nearly 5,000,000 acres poorly stocked 
or denuded; 7,200,000 acres of seed- 
ling and sapling growth, at least 40 
percent stocked; pole timber occupies 
2.900.000 acres, and 1,600,000 acres 
remains under sawtimber. Sawtimber 
stands are those having stands of 2,- 
000 board feet or more of sawtimber 
size on each acre, while pole timber 
has less of larger material and at 
least three cords of smaller wood on 
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each acre. The volumes are expressed 
in board feet, International Rule, and 
in standard cords with bark included. 

Federal lands account for 2,560,- 
000 acres of Minnesota woodlands, 
all but 60,000 acres being in na- 
tional forests, and only 375,000 acres 
being classed as non-commercial. In- 
dian reservations contain 600,000 
acres, of which 115,000 acres are 
classed as non-commercial. The state 
owns 4,100,000 acres, of which 3,- 
300,000 acres are commercial, and 
counties and municipalities have 4,- 
300,000 acres, which includes no less 
than 3,800,000 acres of commercial 
woodland. Obviously, state timber- 
land acquisition has come about 
largely through forfeiture by private 
owners of cutover lands for taxes. 
Still, there remain more than 8,000,- 
000 acres in such private ownership; 
5,383,000 acres being in farm wood- 


Pulpwood in the harbor of Grand Marais — jack pine and aspen forest in background 


U. S. Forest Service 
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lands and 2,757,000 in industrial 
properties. Only 157,000 acres of in- 
dustrial forests are non-commercial, 
while 1,053,000 farm woodland acres 
are in similar category. 

The volume of sawtimber remain- 
ing is set forth in Table 1 below, 
at right. Approximately 96 percent 
of the softwoods, 67 percent of the 
hardwoods, and 80 percent of the 
total sawtimber volume on commer- 
cial forest lands is found in the north- 
ern half of the state. 

The volume of pulpwood (in cords 
with bark on) in trees five to nine 
inches in diameter breast height, 
upon commercial forest lands is esti- 
mated as follows: jack pine, 3,150,- 
000 cords; spruce, 4,400,000 cords; 
balsam fir, 3,660,000 cords; aspen, 
7,000,000 cords. The volume of ma- 
terial other than pulpwood, in small 
sound trees and in tops of softwood 
trees, plus the material in cull trees 
and in hardwood tops and limbs, is 
estimated to total 49,990,000 cords, 
with bark. Of this slightly less than 
10 percent is known to be growing 
softwoods. 

Forest fires have been a big factor 
in the reduction of forests, particu- 
larly in the destruction of the old- 
growth pine stands. Disastrous fires 
occurred in 1871, 1881, 1894, 1908, 
1910, and 1918. The loss of human 
lives in these and other years has 
been very large, while the waste of 
timber and the loss of other property 
must have been enormous, although 
definite figures never have been com- 
piled for the long period since log- 
ging began. 

The results of forest fires, and of 
clear-cutting practices of the early 
days, are reflected in the present con- 
dition of Minnesota’s forests. Ex- 
cept for areas of hardwoods found 
in farm woodlots in the southern 
part of the state, tree growth on most 
lands consists of aspen, jack pine, 
paper birch and balsam fir reproduc- 
tion up to saplings and poles, and of 
swamp areas supporting black spruce 
suitable usually for pulpwood. Rem- 
nants of old growth white pine, and 
“Norway” pine stands are found in 
the state parks, in the Red Lake In- 
dian Reservation, and in the national 
forests, but not elsewhere. Eventually 
most of this will disappear, except 
possibly in the state parks. 

At present the entire timbered 
area of the state is being protected 
from fire by the Division of Forestry, 
Minnesota Department of Conserva- 
tion, the Indian Service and the U. S. 
Forest Service. The last named agen- 
cy protects the national forests and 
intermingled lands; the Indian Serv- 
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Dense stand of 40-year-old aspen in northeastern Minnesota 
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782,000,000 58,000,000 840,000,000 

kee 481,000,000 49,000,000 530,000,000 
EE ID citicdssducerecsereenas 1,726,000,000 54,000,000 1,780,000,000 
OS a 319,000,000 11,000,000 330,000,000 
Weite SerMse ...cccccccccsees 348,000,000 2,000,000 350,000,000 
Black Spruce ..............+ 977,000,000 33,000,000 1,010,000,000 
, See 87,000,000 13,000,000 100,000,000 
Total Softwoods .......... 4,720,000,000 220,000,000 4,940,000,000 
Ee 117,000,000 203,000,000 320,000,000 
nes 89,000,000 1,000,000 90,000,000 
EE ES 181,000,000 309,000,000 490,000.000 
BD ID. scscscceissccsescons 21,000,000 59,000,000 80,000,000 
PUGS TERE 2. ccccsccsescessceee 630,000,000 40,000,000 670,000,000 
| ae 102,000,000 568,000,000 670,000,000 
| es _ 259,000,000 441,000,000 700,000,000 
Aspen & Cottonwood ...... 2,892.000,000 358,000.000 3,250,000,000 
Other Hardwoods ............ 209,000,000 171,000,000 380,000,000 
Total Hardwoods ........ 4,500,000,000 2,150,000,000 6,650,000,000 
Total All Species ........ ~~ 9,220,000,000 —__—«:2,370,000,000 —_ 11,590,000,000 

TABLE 2. LUMBER CUT 
In Thousands of Board Feet 
Species 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944* 1945* 

ee 61,474 79,863 114,744 129,587 120,801 133,400 135,300 
een 2,175 $378 32,9138 3,088 1,778 2,400 2,900 
Balsam Fir .......... 1,760 2,711 2,049 2,003 1,136 1,200 1,400 
BE QE ..ccccccssce 3,921 6,483 3,621 4,435 2,174 4,700 3,900 
Total Softwoods.. 69,330 92,435 123,327 139,113 125,889 141,700 143,500 
IT cchladalaiinten — | 392 614 1,029 517 1,700 800 
OS Soran 3,017 5,299 6,376 5,675 1,950 3,600 1,600 
Basswood. ............ 2,898 3,433 3,632 6,351 4,433 6,400 6,100 
| een 3,003 4,535 4,529 6,364 3,717 5,800 8,200 
EE! “cdicnsevencnsieneses 2,049 8,855 8,010 9,987 7,851 16,100 14,200 
IN ‘ccovsbinmicedecinn 28,755 31,270 45,754 60,809 48,413 64,100 55,900 
GE ecctnssstccsaisnss 1,345 1,140 1,799 2,483 2,888 2,700 3,400 
Total Hardwoods... 41,888 54,924 70,714 92,698 69,769 100,400 90,200 





Total All Species.. 111,218 147,359 194,041 231,811 


195,658 242,100 233,700 





*Unofficial estimates by -U. S. Forest Service and the author. 
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ice protects the reservations, while the 
state covers private and state wood- 
lands. 

For the entire state, the records 
of the U. S. Forest Service show that 
from 1936 to 1940 an average of 
1,519 fires burned over 147,000 acres 
annually, or 735,000 acres for the 
five-year period. However, since this 
figure includes large areas of non- 
forest land and denuded forest, also 
areas where fires have occurred year 
after year, the actual acreage of re- 
production and of merchantable tim- 
ber destroyed or seriously damaged 
probably does not exceed one-third 
of that reported as burned over. 

Average annual losses from insects 
and disease are estimated to be five 
percent of the total drain from all 
causes, which is not alarming. Yet 
heavy losses of tamarack, jack pine. 
balsam fir and spruce have occurred 
during the past 40 years from such 
causes, and similar attacks may be 
expected again. White pine blister 
rust has caused considerable damage 
to young stands of white pine, and 
the work which has been carried on 
cooperatively by the state and fed- 
eral government should be expanded 
to make control really effective on a 
wide front. 

In Minnesota, as in most other 
states, loggers have followed the 
practice of removing as much of the 
usable material from the woods as 
economic conditions would permit. 
The result is that cutover lands as a 
rule support few merchantable trees 
which would provide a basis for a 
second cut. This .was_ highlighted 
during the war period; in fact, the 


extraordinary demand has encour- 
aged the cutting of smaller and de- 
fective trees, so that fewer remain 
than in former years. At the same 
time, it is possible to remove and use 
more defective material from the 
trees which have been felled, and 
that is an advantage. 

Demand for timber for national de- 
fense purposes resulted in an in- 
creased cut of practically all prod- 
ucts, particularly of sawed shapes 
and of pulpwood. The amount of 
lumber and other sawed products 
cut during the years 1939 to 1945, 
inclusive, is shown in Table No. 2 
on page 27. 

Output of sawed products for the 
years 1935 to 1938, inclusive, as re- 
ported by the Census Bureau, amount- 
ed to 304,512.000 board feet of soft- 
woods and 145,266,000 feet of hard- 
woods, or a total of 449,512,000 
board feet. The total for the period 
1935 to 1944, inclusive, is 996,040.- 


. 000 board feet of softwoods and 575..- 


660.000 feet of hardwoods, or 1.- 
571,700,000 board feet altogether- 
an average of 157,170,000 board 
feet each year. 

The yearly drain from all causes 
is estimated at 360.000.000 board 
feet of sawtimber (202.000.000 feet 
of softwoods) and 1.230.000 cords 
of smaller wood (585.000 cords soft- 
wood). The total of all such drains 
runs to 175.000.000 cubic feet. Aside 
from lumber, sawtimber goes into 
pulpwood, mine timbers, fuelwood. 
veneer logs and various other minor 
uses, while about one half of the 
cordwood is used for fuel, a third 
for pulp, and most of the remainder 


Large sections in northern Minnesota should be restocked. The 
burned-over Norway pine area shown below is a typical example 








for lumber, fence posts, mine timbers 
and veneers. 

Current annual growth on all com- 
mercial forest land, based on the esti- 
mated annual growth during the pe- 
riod 1935 to 1944, inclusive, is be- 
lieved to be 419,900,000 board feet 
of sawtimber (176,400,000 feet of 
softwoods), and 2,514,700 cords of 
smaller wood (713,300 cords of soft- 
woods). While 42 percent of the 
average annual growth of sawtimber 
occurred on the softwoods, the aver- 
age drain of these species exceeded 
yearly growth by 25,600,000 board 
feet. Consequently, the net yearly 
increase of 60,000,000 board feet of 
sawtimber occurred on the hard- 
woods, of which approximately 50 
percent are aspen and cottonwood, 
low value species. 

The average annual growth of ma- 
terial reported in cords exceeded 
drain by 1,284,700 cords. The in- 
crease in softwoods was 128,300 
cords and in hardwoods 1.156.400 
cords, this latter being largely aspen. 
It is evident that, as a whole, timber 
in Minnesota is growing considerably 
faster than it is being removed, yet 
the quality of remaining timber is 
deteriorating because of the removal 
of larger trees and the more valu- 
able species. And much of what re- 
mains is located in hard-to-reach 
places. 

Continued protection from fires, 
plus large-scale planting. will assure 
wood in ample supplies for all indus- 
tries in the state except lumber manu- 
facture. In 1943. the lumber cut 
amounted to about 200 million board 
feet, but 700 million feet were im- 
ported for local use. It will be a 
long time before the lumber budget 
will be balanced. Yet there are ways 
in which the situation can be im- 
proved—and rapidly. 

On the assumption that the total 
volume of pulpwood and other cord- 
wood follows the same ownership 
pattern as sawtimber, 45 percent of 
Minnesota timber is in private own- 
ership and 55 percent is publicly held 
or managed. Since 26 percent of 
the timbered area (same percent of 
timber) is in farm woodlands held 
by a large number of owners, and 
55 percent is publicly owned or man- 
aged, only 15 percent of the tim- 
bered land and 19 percent of the 
timber is held by industrial or owners 
other than farmers. 

With the bulk of the timbered land 
in small holdings, responsibility for 
restoring the forests rests largely with 
the public agencies through (1) their 
management of public lands, and (2) 

(Turn to page 44) 
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TWENTY YEARS OF PLYWOOD 


Phenomenal growth of the plywood industry in twenty years is attributed in large measure to 
its versatility, its strength in proportion to its weight and its relative freedom from warping 


Plywood manufacture has grown 
in twenty years to one of the major 
wood industries. Production of soft- 
wood plywood increased from 153 
million square feet (three-eighths of 
an inch in thickness) in 1925 to a 
record output of 1,840 million square 
feet in 1942. Hardwood plywood 
production in 1944 was 1,166 mil- 
lion square feet, compared with 782 
million square feet in 1939. Added 
capacity of plants now under con- 
struction, or proposed, indicates that 
production of softwood plywood may 
top the two billion square feet mark 
in the next few years and that of 
hardwood plywood may top one and 
a half billion square feet. 

This phenomenal growth is attri- 
butable to plywood’s versatility, its 
strength in proportion to weight and 
its relative freedom from shrinking 
and warping. The large sizes in 
which structural plywood is avail- 
able reduce the labor and cost in- 
volved in its application. The variety 
of grain pattern which can be 
achieved by matching veneer in 
hardwood plywood makes it particu- 
larly desirable for interior finish and 
furniture. 

New machinery and processes have 
contributed to economy of produc- 
tion and quality of plywood. Of 
paramount importance is the use of 
synthetic resin adhesives, introduced 
about 1935. These adhesives—phenol 
formaldehyde, urea formaldehyde, 
resorcinol, poly-vinyl, and others— 
are superior, for many purposes, to 
casein, soybean, animal, and other 
glues. They make possible a water- 
proof bond between the veneer plies, 
and may be used to form a surface 
coating resistant to abrasion, acids 
and stains. About one-third of the 
softwood plywood is bonded with 
synthetic resins; these are also ex- 
tensively used in hardwood plywood. 

Scarf-jointing permits the manu- 
facture of plywood of any desired 
dimension. Panels more than fifty 
feet long have been built up for spe- 
cial purposes. Machines developed 
for automatically removing defects 
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and inserting patches, resul in the 
saving of material and improvement 
of grades. Edge-gluing equipment 
produces perfectly matched joints 
and eliminates much of the hand 
labor formerly required in taping 
face veneers before laying-up the ply- 
wood assembly. Techniques for 
molding plywood into simple or com- 
plex curves made a very significant 
contribution during the war in pro- 
viding shaped components for air- 
craft. The flexibility of thin sheets 
of veneer allows them to be laid in, 
or around, dies or forms, against 
which the sheets are pressed until 
the glue sets. 

An outstanding recent development 
is the application of dielectric heat 
in the setting of adhesives. The 
veneer assembly is compressed be- 
tween two electrodes and subjected 
to a radio frequency current, which 
causes accelerated molecular motion 
within the wood. This raises the tem- 
perature and causes the glue to set. 
The method saves time, which may 
be reduced in some instances from 
several hours to a few minutes. A 
further advantage is the uniformity 
of the heat generated in the wood 
and glue line; areas of uncured glue 
are largely eliminated. The techni- 
ques and possibilities of applying 
dielectric heat have been only par- 
tially explored but the process is 
expected to become standard for 
many purposes. It is not yet econom- 
ically applicable for producing utility 
or commercial grades of plywood. 

The extensive use of plywood for 
construction is well known. Origin- 
ally, it was employed primarily as a 
covering for interior walls and 
sheathing. The development of ex- 
terior-type plywood now permits its 
use on the outer, weather-exposed 
surfaces. In recent years the 
“stressed-skin” principle has been 
used in plywood construction. By 
this is meant that the plywood forms 
an integral part of the loatl-bearing 
members, thereby reducing the quan- 
tity of wood or other material re- 
quired for framework. This princi- 


ple is especially adapted to prefab- 
ricated structures. 

Prefabrication on a mass-produc- 
tion basis has been made possible 
largely by the economies of plywood 
use. Large panels facilitate produc- 
tion, and light weight in relation to 
cubic volume reduces the cost of 
transportation. Practically all pre- 
fabricated buildings contain plywood, 
and in some types it constitutes the 
major part of the structure. Pre- 
fabrication is applicable not alone to 
houses. Farm buildings—barns, silos, 
chicken houses, coops, and kennels— 
offer a rapidly expanding field. A 
farmer can now provide his pigs 
with a scientifically designed, pre- 
fabricated plywood house selected 
from stocks of his local merchant. 

The use of plywood for subfloor- 
ing and concrete forms has increased 
rapidly. Plywood presents a smooth 
surface. Its chief advantages are 
claimed to be the ease of laying and 
the reduction of “creeping,” caused 
by expansion and contraction. It is 
particularly adaptable for concrete 
forms because of the rapidity with 
which the retaining wall can be 
erected and the smooth concrete sur- 
face which results. Modern architec- 
tural designs frequently call for large 
concrete surfaces free from seam 
marks and blemishes. The require- 
ments for some industrial structures 
are similarly exacting, for example, 
the interior walls of mixing bins in 
flour mills. Plywood produces a 
maximum of defect-free surface, con- 
sistent with reasonable cost. With 
care in handling, it can be used 
many times, 

Plywood is a basic material in the 
construction of most automobile 
trailer coaches. 

Plywood boxes have been used for 
many years. The suitability of this 
type of box was demonstrated most 
effectively during the war. Export 
packages, subjected to extremes of 
heat and cold, submergence in salt 
water, rough handling, and other 
severe conditions, demanded strong 

(Turn to page 39) 
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KNOWING 
YOUR TREES 


—FRASER BALSAM FIR 


Abies fraseri, (Pursh) Poiret 








By WARREN D. BRUSH 


FRASER balsam fir is found only on the highest peaks 
of the Alleghany Mountains at altitudes of from 4,000 to 
6,000 feet from southwestern Virginia to western North 
Carolina and eastern Tennessee, clothing their dry sum- 
mits with forests of considerable extent. It is found in 
pure stands and also in company with red spruce, moun- 
tain-ash and yellow birch. Its occurrence in dry localities 


) 





is in contrast with the more northerly balsam fir (Abies 
balsamea) which perfers moist locations. The name 
southern balsam fir is sometimes applied to this species 
and it is commonly called “she balsam” locally by the 
mountaineers in distinction from the red spruce or “he 
balsam.” 

Growing to a usual height of 30 to 40 feet, the tree 
sometimes attains 70 feet with a trunk 
diameter of from one to two and a 
half feet. In isolated locations the 
rather rigid branches form an open 
symmetrical pyramid with whorls of 
long, horizontal, lower branches, 
those above successively shorter to 
the pointed apex. When crowded by 
other trees, the lower branches gen- 
erally disappear at an early age from 
the lower part of the trunk. The stout 
branchlets are densely covered with 
short reddish hairs for three or four 
years. They are pale yellow-brown 
during their first season, becoming 
dark reddish brown often tinged with 
purple. The small, obtusely pointed, 
orange-brown winter buds are very 
resinous. 

The flat, stemless leaves are one- 
half to nearly one inch long and 
about one-sixteenth of an inch wide. 
They are obtusely short-pointed or 
occasionally slightly emarginate at 
the apex and, spreading upward and 
forward, they are crowded on the 
upper side of the twig. Dark green, 
lustrous and centrally grooved above, 
they are silvery white beneath, with 
eight to twelve rows of stomata. 

In May, male and female flowers 
appear separately on the same tree, 
the staminate very abundant on the 
lower side of the branches above the 
middle of the tree and the pistillate 
usually on the upper side only of the 
topmost branches. The staminate are 
yellow tinged with red and the pistil- 
late purple with scales much broader 
than long and shorter than their ob- 
long, pale yellow-green bracts which 
are rounded at the broad apex and 
terminate in a slender, elongated tip. 

The oblong-ovate or nearly oval 
cones mature in September. They are 
rounded at the somewhat narrowed 
apex, about two and a half inches 
long and one and an eighth inches 
thick. The cones differ from those of 
balsam fir (Abies balsamea) in that 
the scales, which are twice as wide as 
long, are nearly half covered at ma- 
turity by their much longer reflexed 
bracts which are oblong, rounded, 
and short-pointed at the wide denticu- 


J. Horace McFarland Co 
late apex. 


Generally 30 to 40 feet tall, Fraser Balsam Fir grows in pure stands and also with red 
spruce, mountain ash and yellow birch. It often resembles an open symmetrical pyramid 
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The bark of young trunks has numerous resin blisters. 
On the trunks of older trees it is from one-fourth to one- 
half inches thick and is covered with thin, closely ap- 
pressed bright cinnamon-red scales, generally becoming 
gray on old trees. 


The light, soft wood is low in strength properties 
and in resistance to decay. The pale brown heartwood 
is surrounded by nearly white sapwood. Because of its 
inaccessibility, the wood is little used although it is valu- 
able for the same purpose as the balsam fir. It has been 
occasionally manufactured into lumber for the construc- 
tion of hotels and other buildings at high elevations on 
the mountains of North Carolina and Tennessee, but 
little of it enters commerce. Like the balsam fir, Fraser 
balsam fir is very desirable as a Christmas tree, not only 
because of its symmetrical form but also because the 
needles remain on the twigs for a comparatively long time 
after the tree is cut. The branches are much used for 
making balsam pillows. 


Fraser balsam fir is occasionally planted in the parks 
and gardens of the northeastern states and of Europe. 
It is hardy as far north as southern Ontario and New 
England but is short-lived and not very satisfactory under 
cultivation, 


Reproduction is most frequent in moist, humid soils. 
It is not satisfactory on burned-over areas where the 
humus has been removed. Lumbering and pulpwood 
operations in the southern Appalachians, frequently fol- 
lowed by fires have greatly reduced the timber-producing 
areas of this species. Forest land acquired by the United 
States government in this region embraces large areas 
where the tree grows naturally and protection from de- 
structive cutting operations will insure future stands. In 
its natural habitat near the summits and on elevated 
slopes of the southern Appalachians conditions are un- 
favorable for destructive forest fires. There is frequent 
and abundant rain and the forest shade usually keeps the 
ground too moist for fire. When severe damage is done 
by fire, however, a second stand of timber is unlikely 
because of the inability. of the tree to seed itself on tracts 
that have been severely burned. 


Fraser balsam fir grows quite rapidly in youth but more 
slowly as it becomes older. When young it will grow in 
the shade of other trees, but later it requires full light 
for its best development. 
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Fraser Balsam Fir is found only on the highest peaks of the 
Alleghany mountains at altitudes of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet 
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The flat, stemless leaves are dark green and centrally grooved 
above and silvery white beneath with 8 to 12 rows of stamata 





The nearly oval cones, which mature in September, are about 
two and a half inches long and one and one eighth inches thick 





The bark of older trees is covered with thin, closely appressed 
bright cinnamon-red scales, generally becoming gray in old trees 
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A page dedicated to the man- 
agement of woodlands, large 
and small — practical sugges- 
tions in procedure and tech- 
nique and in the solution of 
problems on the ground. 
What is your problem? Amer- 
ican Forests will assist you in 
finding an answer. Address que- 
ries to The Woodlands Editor. 



























iT PAYS TO DO THE WORK YOURSELF value of $246, but the product of 
; ; ‘ his labor in getting it out was $410 i 
As this Montana farmer will tell you, the profit comes —a total of $676 instead of the $246 
from obtaining the technical know-how—and applying it he would have received had he sold : 
the timber on the stump. In addi- 
THE Stillwater River, down which fence posts. Horn is now harvesting tion, he was able to market $90 worth : 
thousands of logs have floated from a second crop, but this will be a con- of pulpwood from the tops and had : 
the forest to the mill, flows through tinuing one with no decades of wait- fuelwood for his own use OF for sale i 
John Horn’s farm in Montana. As ing between successive harvests. For at a market value of $75. . ‘ 
a landowner and timber operator, he is approaching his timber opera- Douglasfir grows thickly on Horn’s ; 
however, Horn is one of the small tions with a view to permanency and woodland—too thick, in fact, for its : 


fry—one of the four million owners 
of small forest properties. He and 
his timber operations are important 
in the national scene only as examples 
of what millions of others could be 
doing to increase their own economic 
stature as well as that of the nation. 

Farmer Horn has 330 acres of 
woodland on his 520-acre farm. He 
plans to reduce this by about seventy 
acres within the next decade in or- 
der to round out his farm-woodland 
enterprise. His crops are grain, hay, 
livestock and timber. From these, 
by good management, he is able to 
provide himself and his family with 
year-round employment and income. 

When first cut over years ago, the 
520 acres yielded over a million 
board feet of timber, hundreds of 
cords of fuelwood and innumerable 


is utilizing the best methods at his 
command to perpetuate growth on 
his land. 

Before starting his operations in 
1947, Horn sought the help of the 
local farm forester, William L. Royer, 
who assisted and trained him in 
marking and scaling timber. But 
Royer’s advice went beyond this. 
He emphasized the extra money to 
be made by Horn if he cut the trees 
himself and skidded them to the 
road. He demonstrated how low 
stumps increased the volume of wood 
for the market and how close utiliza- 
tion in the tops of felled trees pro- 
vided pulpwood, fence posts and fuel. 
All of which meant greater profit. 

This meant more work for Farmer 
Horn, but it was work that paid well. 
His initial 1947 cut had a stumpage 


own good. If permitted to crowd 
naturally, its growth would soon slow 
down to a non-paying basis. Conse- 
quently, his management plans call 
for thinning his young Douglasfir 
stands. Last spring Horn combined 
a thinning operation with the filling 
of an order for 150 Douglasfir pil- 
ing. This netted him a profit of $125 
and 2,500 feet of sawtimber, in addi- 
tion to ten cords of fuelwood. More 
than that, he was able to obtain from 
the thinning about 600 small logs 
which he needed to build a shed. 
His woodland has not suffered 
from these cuttings. On the contrary, 
it is in better growing condition, for 
the trees having been cut with a view 
to increasing the growth of the re- 
maining stand. His current standing 
(Turn to page 44) 





William L. Royer, farm forester, shows John Horn how 
to measure the volume of his logs for local markets 


Sawlogs, poles, Christmas trees and fuelwood are 
recurring crops along with grain, hay and livestock 


Photos by K. D. Swan, U. S. Forest Service 
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Arching 9,000 board feet in one load demonstrates the lug- 
ging ability of the International TD-24 Diesel Crawler. Over 
rugged terrain and across soft spots, this new giant tractor 
proves its ability in a show near Mount St. Helens and 
Cougar, Washington. 


To speed up selective as well as clear-cut logging in the Pacific North- 
west, International Harvester now provides a new and versatile giant of 
power and pull—the International TD-24 Diesel Crawler. 


This great tractor is powered by an engine that develops 180 horse- 
power at the flywheel. It offers loggers many new advantages, such as 
finger-tip control, planet-power steering, 8 speeds forward and 8 re- 
verse, shift-on-the-go transmission and unexcelled lugging ability. 
And because the TD-24 is well balanced and powerful it can reach up 
into the rough terrain of the mountains and bring out the monarchs of 
the forest that are ripe for felling. This means more economical logging 
of hard-to-reach timber which is needed now. ee SS ae a 


ton on “Harvest of 


Stars.’’ NBC Sundays. 
Industrial Power Division wate und ays 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTE RNATIONAL POWER 


CRAWLER AND WHEEL TRACTORS - DIESEL ENGINES - POWER UNITS 




















NEWS IN REVIEW 





OPERATIONS to salvage 8,000,000 
board feet of sawtimber and 6,000 
cords of pulpwood left in the wake 
of forest fires which last October 
swept over the federally-owned Mas- 


sabesic Experimental Forest near 
Alfred, Maine, are under way. The 
value of the stumpage killed by fire, 
exclusive of research installations, is 
put at $100,000. Salvage operations 
must be completed before July when 
insect and fungus attacks can be ex- 
pected to make the wood unfit for 
commercial use. All but 560 of the 
forest’s 3,700 acres was burned over. 

A similar salvage program is de- 
veloping for the approximately 250 
thousand acres of October burn in 
the rest of the state. Federal and 
state officers and industry are coop- 
erating in a plan for harvesting the 
fire killed or damaged timber. Gov- 
ernor Horace A. Hildreth has ap- 
pointed a committee of citizens, to 
serve without compensation, to direct 
operations. 

Massachusetts came through the 
fall fire season with 160 fires on 15,- 
000 acres—less than half of one per- 
cent of the state’s forested area. One 
life was lost and thirtv buildings were 
burned. While conditions were not 
so bad as those in Maine, over 100 
fires were ablaze on October 23, any 
of which might have become a major 





Don P. Johnston—new president 
of N. C. Forestry Association 
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catastrophe if it were not for prompt 
and efficient action of the Division 
of Forestry, other conservation agen- 
cies, town wardens and volunteers. 
As in Maine, help came from every 
conceivable source. 

Siate Forester Eric Jacobson of 
Rhode Island reports that his state 
lived through the October season 
with fire losses at only 600 acres. 
Here again, the drought and wind 
conditions were not quite as bad as 
those in Maine. 


Don P. Johnston of Wake Forest, 
North Carolina, a director of The 
American Forestry Association, has 
been elected president of the North 
Carolina Forestry Association, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Clarence F. Korstian. 
dean of the Duke University school 
of forestry. Vice-presidents are W. 
H. Keener of Canton, John W. Clark 
of Greensboro, and Thomas Pearsall 
of Battleboro. Mrs. W. D. Sabiston 
of Carthage, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer and E. D. Fowler of Dur- 
ham was named editor of the group’s 
publication, Forest Notes. 

eeee 


John F. Shanklin has been named 
director of forests, responsible for 
the coordination of all forestry work 
on the 190 million acres of forest and 
woodland in the continental United 





John F. Shanklin—director of 
forests for Interior Department 





States, Alaska and Hawaii under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Interior. 

A graduate of the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Mr. Shanklin was engaged 
in wood utilization work in private 
industry from 1924 until he entered 
the National Park Service in 1933. 
During the war he served as a special 
assistant in charge of the depart- 
ment’s emergency forest and range 
activities. Since 1944 he had been 
assistant director of forests. 

The office of Director of Forests is 
one of three branches in the Office of 
Land Utilization, the other two being 
the Branch of Lands, which is con- 
cerned with developing policies as to 
the retention and disposal of fed- 
erally-owned lands, and the Branch 
of Soil Conservation and Range 
Management which develops regula- 
tions and policies relating to range 
management and soil and moisture 
conservation operations throughout 
the department. 

eeee 

Sydney Ferguson, president of the 
Mead Corporation, New York, was 
elected president of the American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc., on 
November 20, succeeding Corydon 


Wagner, vice-president of the St. 


Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company. 
Tacoma, Washington. The tree farm 
movement sponsored by AFPI has 
been extended to twenty-one states. 
The total number of classified for- 
est holdings is 1.295, embracing 14,- 
601,744. acres. The largest number 
is in the South, with 1,059 tree farms 
on over nine million acres. 





Sydney Ferguson—head of Mead 
Corp., named AFPI president 
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More than 2,300 people, represent- 
ing the state’s 159 counties, heard 
Georgia’s Governor Melvin E. 
Thompson launch the “Keep Green” 
campaign at a meeting in Atlanta in 
November. The governor also an- 
nounced the allocation of $45,000 to 
the state forestry department for ex- 
tending intensive organized forest 
fire protection to twelve additional 
forested counties. The Georgia For- 
estry Association has accepted re- 
sponsibility for organizing the Keep 
Green movement in the state. 

eeee 

New president of the Society of 
American Foresters is Clyde S. Mar- 
tin, chief forester for the Western 





Clyde S. Martin—Society of Am- 
erican Foresters’ new president 


Pine Association. He succeeds Shir- 
ley W. Allen, professor of forestry at 
the University of Michigan. Martin 
is the first industrial forester to head 
the professional society. 

Charles F. Evans, regional forester, 
U. S. Forest Service, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, succeeds Martin as vice president. 

Members of the society’s council 
are Willis M. Baker of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority; Paul M. Dunn of 
Oregon State College; James C. 
Evenden of the U. S. Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Idaho; Charles H. Flory, state for- 
ester of South Carolina; William B. 
Greeley of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association; Clarence S. Herr 
of the Brown Company, New Hamp- 
shire; R. E. McArdle, assistant chief, 

|. S. Foreset Service, Washington, 
D. C.; DeWitt Nelson, state forester 
of California; and John W. Spencer, 
regional forester, U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, Colorado. 

The following men were elected 

















REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


POWER SAWS 


Three new Mall Power Saws are now available for clearing land, felling, limbing 
and bucking pulpwood or big timber up to 12 feet in diameter. They are faster 


. «. lighter in weight . . . and lower in price. Sturdy Gasoline Engine is inter- 
changeable on all three models. 


MALL MODEL 7 CHAIN SAW—Designed to handle timber up to 12 feet in diameter, 
the Mall Model 7 is lighter in weight (24” model weighs only 75 Ibs.) . . . more 
compact in design ... and easier te handle than any previous model. Available in 
18” to 12’ cutting capacities. 

MALL CIRCULAR SAWS—Mounted on wheels with a 30 or 36 inch circular 

blade—this new Mall Power Saw cuts brush and trees up to 22” in diameter 
level with the ground. Over 100 Ibs. lighter than cay other saw of this type 
and can be adjusted for notching, bucking, limbing and felling from the 
operating handle without touching the blade. 
MALL BOW CHAIN SAW—The bow-shaped guide plate on this 
model prevents pinching of the chain when cutting small size 
timber. It has an 18-inch cutting capacity and can be operated 
by one or two men. 

Write for name of nearest Distributor. Demonstrations 
can be arranged. 


POWER SAW DIVISION 
MALL TOOL COMPANY 


7777 South Chicago Avenue 
Chicago 19, Ilinois 








SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Enclosed find $5.00 for one year’s subscription to AMERICAN 
FORESTS (Including Membership in The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation). Please send it to: 


Name _.... 
Street - 


City and State areas 
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Fellows, the highest honor the society 
confers upon its members: Shirley A. 
Allen; Hugh P. Baker of Massachu- 
setts; Tom Gill of Washington, D. C.; 
D. S. Jeffers of Idaho; W. C. Lowder- 
milk of California; R. E. Marsh of 
Washington, D. C.; Clyde S. Martin 
of Washington; David T. Mason of 
Oregon; John F. Preston of Mary- 
land; S. B. Show of Washington, 
D. C.; and George H. Wirt of Penn- 
sylvania. 
e + * + 

Officers of the newly-formed Louis- 
iana Forestry Association are: Quin- 
tin T. Hardtner, president, Urania 
Lumber Company, G. L. Paret of 
Lake Charles, vice - president, and 
Lloyd P. Blackwell of Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute, acting secre- 
tary. 

* e * e 


The American Association of Nurs- 
erymen, Washington, D. C., is under- 
taking the registration of new vari- 
eties of woody plants, exclusive of 
fruits, nuts and roses. New listings 
will be released to the press and 
printed annually. Registration cards 
are available on request. 

e e e e 

Bill Scott, Forest Ranger (see 
“Ranger Bill in New York,” Febru- 
ary 1947, issue), was one of four 
series of radio broadcasts to receive 
special citations from the School 
Broadcast Conference in Chicago in 
October. The other three to receive 
this top honor were professional 
series. The conference hailed the 
program as “a significant contribu- 
tion in the field of conservation and 
decidedly a genuine public service 
indicative of what other such school- 
producing groups can aspire to.” The 
popular series, now on recordings, 
is used in more than thirty states. 

eee e 


Ernest F. Swift has been named 
director of the Wisconsin Department 
of Conservation, succeeding E. J. 
Vanderwall who recently resigned. 
Mr. Swift first entered the depart- 
ment in 1926 as a conservation war- 
den, later advancing to district forest 
ranger and superintendent of fur 
farms. In 1935 he was appointed 
deputy director. Since 1942, he has 
been assistant director in charge of 
forestry activities, including the pro- 
tection of thirteen million acres of 
forest land under state jurisdiction 
and eight million administered in co- 
operation with the counties. 

In an editorial paying tribute to 
the new director, the Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin, Press, says; “No one can 
question the ability of Mr. Swift, and 


coming up through the ranks he 
knows the system thoroughly. The 
commission acted unanimously in 
the matter of his appointment and 
for several months had been can- 
vassing the field and no one mea- 
sured up with greater ability or with 
a better understanding of conserva- 
tion than Mr. Swift. Conservation 
organizations throughout the state 
were favorable to his appointment 
and this in itself is assurance that 
in his new field he will have the sup- 
port of the masses.” 
eeee 

Time to qualify for bidding and 
the auction date for the sale of one 
and a half billion feet of national 
forest pulp timber near Ketchikan, 
Alaska have been extended. Persons 
who wish to qualify for bidding may 
submit statements to Lyle F. Watts, 
chief of the U. S. Forest Service, by 
March 1. The oral auction will be 
held in Washington, D. C., April 14. 


Three million pine seedlings will 
be planted on South Carolina and 
Texas holdings of the Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company this win- 
ter as the first step in the company’s 
expanded reforestation program. 

eee 

Texas has paved the way for more 
assistance to small timberland owners 
by authorizing the Texas A & M Col- 
lege to accept funds from counties, 
towns, corporations, groups or indi- 
viduals for use by the Texas Forest 
Service in employing management 
foresters. Demand for services of two 
project foresters now employed, 
partly from federal funds, is too 
great for them to handle. 


Kennesaw Mountain battlefield, 
near Marietta, Georgia, has been es- 
tablished as a_ national battlefield 
park under the administration of the 
National Park Service. The new park, 
which contains 3,094 acres had been 
in the “project” stage for the past 
twelve years. 

e * . e 


Because of the European timber 
crisis and its effect in reducing food 
production in Europe, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations has set up a Euro- 
pean forestry office at Geneva, Switz- 
erland. D. Roy Cameron, former do- 
minion forester of Canada, will be in 
charge. The office will advise inter- 
national bodies which are trying to 
increase the timber supply, improve- 
the distribution of timber products 
and decrease their waste. 


A western lumberman, A. J. Glas- 
gow, of Bend, Oregon, was elected 
president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association at its 45th 
annual meeting in November. Mr. 
Glasgow, who succeeds C. Arthur 
Bruce, Memphis, Tennessee, is vice- 
president and general manager of 
Brooks, Scanlon, Inc., Bend, Oregon. 

The NLMA staff was directed to 
make plans for another American 
Lumber Congress in 1949. 

e e * * 

Mississippi is preventing fire with 
fire. Six firelane burners are at work 
destroying inflammable material in 
lanes eight feet wide along roads 
through the state’s forested areas. 

eeee 


Eight members of the U. S. Forest 
Service were among 174 employees 
of the Department of Agriculture re- 
cently given honor awards by Secre- 
tary Clinton P. Anderson. 

Superior awards for unusually ef- 
ficient and effective performance of 
official duties were made to the fol- 
lowing: James R. Bruckert, for work 
in the advancement of forestry in 
the Willamette Valley, Oregon; Por- 
ter C. Burris, for development of 
equipment for fire control; Theodore 
P. Flvnn, for developing new and 
specialized mechanical eauipment for 
forestry work; Harry T. Gisborne, 
for pioneering and accomplishment 
in fire control research; F. Lee Kirby, 
for promoting the conservation of 
range, water and other natural re- 
sources; Theodore W. Norcross, for 
initiative and leadership in engineer- 
ing; and Russell R. Reynolds, for re- 
search on applied forest management 
on the Crossett Experimental Forest. 

The distinguished award for hero- 
ism was made to Lewis B. Holt, a 
camp foreman of Orfino, Idaho, who 
saved the life of a fellow worker. 


Meetings You Should Attend 

January 11, 12, 13—Southwide Con- 
servation Conference; Southern 
Association of Science and Indus- 
try—Hotel Murphy, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

February 12 to 14—Association of 
Southern Agricultural Workers— 
Washington, D. C. 

February 14 to 22—Detroit Sports 
Show: Michigan United Conserva- 
tion Clubs—Convention Hall, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

February 18, 19—Southern Forestry 
Conference; Forest Farmers Asso- 
ciation—Hotel Heidelberg. Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 

February 27-March 7—International 
Sports. Travel and Boat Show— 
Navy Pier, Chicago. Illinois. 
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Exclusive features that save time and money by getting the job done better and quicker. 
“Plus values” built into every Austin-Western machine... values accumulated by 
engineering experience that has lived close to road building and earth moving problems since 


the first crude Austin-Western tools of 1859. 
Whether you need... 


V The matchless performance of All-Wheel Drive and All-Wheel Steer in a Power Grader... 
V Vibrationless operation in a Road Roller... 
V The “no conveyor” feature in a Street Sweeper... 


3%4-swing for greater work output in a Crawler Shovel... 
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é ¥i V Deeper jaws and higher operating 
— speeds, for greater capacity 
A yt a lala hig hs in a Jaw Crusher... 
oo. eG cee ... whether it’s one of these things, or 

Pgh a 8 something else, you can buy 
any Austin-Western product with 
confidence that it will OUTPERFORM 
in ways that mean more 

work, better work—faster and cheaper. 
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AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY, 
AURORA, ILL., U.S.A. 


ROAD MACHINERY 


SINCE 4/859 
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LumBER, by Nelson C. Brown. Pub- 
lished by John Wiley and Sons, New 
York City. 344 pages, illus. Price 
$4.25. 

New peacetime opporiunities for 
the lumber industry have grown out 
of wartime experience. This new 
book deals with those opportunities 
in a complete discussion of the in- 
dustry from the actual manufactur- 
ing processes to the distribution of 
the product. It discusses equipment. 
sawing methods, power requirements, 
the utilization of by-products, season- 
ing and kiln drying, and wholesale 
and retail distribution. One chapter 
is devoted to the adaptation of the 
various subjects to the small sawmill. 
The book is designed to serve both 
as a textbook for forestry students 
and as a source of reference for per- 
sons in the lumber industry. 


Jack MINER AND THE Birps, by Jack 
Miner. Published by The Reilly and 
Lee Company, Chicago, Illinois. 302 
pages, illus. Price $3.50. 

This is a new enlarged “memorial 
edition” of a book first published in 
Canada in 1923, and now known 
throvghout the world. The story of 
the late Jack Miner and his work is 
one which should be on the “must 
list” of all young conservationists. 
It is a source of continuing inspira- 
tion to the many workers in the field 
of natural resource development. 


LEcENDs oF PauL Bunyan, by Har- 
old W. Felton. Published by Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York City. 418 pages. 
Price $5. 


In the early days of the republic 
a young and lusty nation forged a 
breed of men that was typically 
American in that they caught the 
spirit and enthusiasm of an uncon- 
quered land’s vast horizons, turbulent 
rivers and challenging frontiers. 
Their theme was work and they 
brought an enthusiasm to it that is 
almost unbelievable to Americans to- 
day. Excess might be said to have 
been a predominant characteristic of 
these men. They worked to excess. 
ate to excess and delighted in gigan- 
tic stories that mirrored their ad- 
miration for physical prowess. 

Of the early builders of America. 
no specific group was more untamed 
than the loggers. Men of great en- 
durance, gusto and a brand of humor 
all their own, it was inevitable that 
they should develop a myth compar- 
able in size and stature to Paul Bun- 
yan, a modern Seigfried with a sense 
of humor. Bunyan grew up in shan- 
ties around the hot stoves of winter. 
in the smell of tobacco smoke and 
the roar of laughter. If present day 
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people have difficulty comprehending 
how such gigantic stories could have 
been fashioned by somewhat un- 
schooled men, they should remember 
that these story tellers were them- 
selves gigantic men who had per- 
formed their share of sizable ex- 
ploits. 

Author Felton has compiled his 
legends of Bunyan with loving care 
and it is pleasant to note that he has 
included the “Winter of the Blue 
Snow” and “The Black Duck Din- 
ner.” The reader can pick up this 
book, open it to any page at random 
and immediately become absorbed in 
Bunyanana. 


THE ARBORETUMS AND BOTANICAL 
GaRDENS OF NortTH AMERICA, by 
Donald Wyman. Published by The 
Chronica Botanica Company, Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts; Stechert - Haf- 
ner, Inc., New York City. Chronica 
Botanica, Volume 10, Number 5/6, 
pages 395-498. Illus. Price $1.50. 


Prepared under the auspices of the 
American Association of Botanical 
Gardens and Arboretums, this de- 
tailed report will be useful and stimu- 
lating to plant scientists and plant 
lovers all over the world. Alphabeti- 
cal and geographical listing of ar- 
boretums and botanical gardens give 
information as to acreage, functions, 
special features, species and varieties 
of plants, ownership, administration 
and similar data. Of particular in- 
terest are the numerous illustrations, 
many of them after rare, old prints, 
notes on how to establish an arbore- 
tum or botanical garden and lists of 
small collections of special plants. 


Bic TREE, by Mary and Conrad Buff. 
Published by the Viking Press, New 
York City. 80 pages, illus. Price 
$3.00. 

A delightfully written story for 
older children, narrating the life of a 
sequoia from the time it was a tiny 
seed through 25 centuries of struggle 
for survival. It is treated in a whim- 
sical manner and fosters in the young 
an understanding and appreciation 
of the giant sequoias. 





The publications listed below must be 
ordered direct from the addresses as 
given and not through the Association. 











Fruit Key to Northeastern Trees, by 
William M. Harlow, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Wood Technol. 
ogy, New York State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. Covers 
122 species or groups, illus. Price 
50 cents. 

Response of Planted Shortleaf Pine 
to Overhead Release, by Franklin 
G. Liming, Silviculturist. Techni- 
cal Paper No. 105, Central States 
Forest Experiment Station, Old 
Federal Building, Columbus 1, 
Ohio. 

How Research Creates New Markets 
for Hardwoods, by Omar Hilton, 
Chairman, Committee on Hard- 
wood Research Administration. 
Timber Engineering Company, 
1319 18th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Tree-Ring Hydrology of the Colorado 
River Basin, by Edmund Schul- 
man. Laboratory of Tree-Ring Re- 
search Bulletin No. 2. University 
of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. Price 
60 cents. 

Forest Trees and Forest Facts of Ten- 
nessee. Prepared by The Educa- 
tional Service, Dept. of Conserva- 
tion, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Physical Land Conditions in Ander- 
son County, South Carolina, by the 
Soil Conservation Service, supt. of 
Docs., U. S. Gov. Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Price 20 cents. 

Basic Data on Forest Area and Tim- 
ber Volumes from the Southern 
Forest Survey, 1932-36, by Forest 
Economics Staff. Southern Forest 
Experiment Station, New Orleans. 

Timber is a Crop, published by the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
Tacoma 1, Washington. 

Minnesota’s Forest Wealth, published 
by Forest Industries Information 
Committee of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

Some Properties and Applications of 
D. D. T., published by Ministry of 
Supply, British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City 20. Price 15 cents. 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, 1945, by the Board of 
Regents, Supt. of Docs., U. S. Gov. 
Printing Office. Price $1.75. 

Industrial Research Laboratories of 
the United States, compiled by Cal- 
lie Hull. Bull. of National Re- 
search Council, Nat'l Academy of 
Sciences, Wash., D. C. $5.00. 

Farm Forestry in California, 1940- 
1945, by Soil Cons, Serv. Pub. by 
Div. of Forestry, Calif. Dept. of 
Natural Resources. 
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Plywood 


(From page 29) 


and durable containers. Specifica- 
tions and packing methods developed 
during the war will be of great value 
to shippers and the shipping indus- 
try through savings effected by re- 
duction in weight, insurance costs, 
and damage claims. 

A recent and very significant de- 
velopment is the use of plywood in 
the manufacture of barrels. The 
domestic shortage of white oak for 
whisky barrels has caused concern 
among cooperage manufacturers, dis- 
tillers, and other consumers. At least 
two plywood manufacturers have un- 
dertaken the production of lamin- 
ated or plywood barrels, which are 
claimed to achieve maximum econ- 
omy of material. A uniform number 
of staves and one-piece plywood ends 
are characteristic features of these 
containers. It is reported that the 
barrels have successfully withstood 
severe tests. 

Ship and boat building, from 
battleships and aircraft carriers, to 
yachts, motor launches, skiffs, and 
canoes, offer a large outlet for ply- 
wood. Specially constructed plywood 
of Douglasfir and other woods is 
being used experimentally for deck- 
ing on large vessels as a substitute 
for teak. However, it is in the field 
of small pleasure and utility craft 
that the general public will note the 
increasing use of plywood. Plywood 
has long been used in many types of 
craft, but chiefly in the super-struc- 
ture and interior. The introduction 
of synthetic resin adhesives, however, 
has extended the use of plywood to 
the hull as well. The development of 
molding techniques has made _pos- 
sible the shaping of one-piece seam- 
less hulls for small boats. Plastic 
surface coating provides a smooth, 
stream-flow exterior. 

Reminiscent of ancient times, when 
cane and hollowed timbers were used 
for water conduits, plywood tubing 
is used in a number of industrial 
processes requiring a corrosion-re- 
sistant conduit for liquids. One con- 
cern is reported to have perfected a 
machine for the production of seam- 
less plywood tubing of any desired 
length. Bonded with phenolic or urea 
resin, the tubes are leakproof. Radio 
antenna masts, structural columns, 
instrument cases, shipping contain- 
ers, ski poles and oar shafts, tent 
poles, and other products have been 
made of plywood tubes. 

A resin-impregnated plywood con- 
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You'll choose a binocular on the basis © ag 
of its ability to give you a bright close- ca 2 
up view, pe defined. For this bril- wr) a nt 
liant performance, the world has never h 
known a glass equal to the postwar > aay 
Bausch & Lomb Zephyr-Light binocu- L sa 
lar. Before you buy any binocular, read iy wv. 
the new 32-page Bausch & Lomb cata- ) Z 
log. It tells what qualities to look for a: ® 
in a binocular, how to choose one best =~ 


suited to your own needs. Your copy by 
return mail, free on request. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, 275-M Lomb 
Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 





7X,35 Zepbyr-Light Binocular 
$140, plus tax. 
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SANDVIK BOW SAWS 
MAKE HARD WORK EASY! 


SANDVIK BOW SAWS lead in 
quality and performance, are 
always dependable and mate- 
rially assist in reducing operat- 
ing costs. FRAMES of light- 
weight Steel Tubing, SAWS 
made from best procurable saw 
Steel, thin back, fast and easy 
cutting. 
Send for Descriptive Folder 


Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation 
47 WARREN ST. NEW YORK (7) N. Y. 
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NOW READY 


The new enlarged edition of the Association's best seller KNOWING YOUR TREES 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD and WARREN D. BRUSH 


THIS is the first time this edition has been offered. Enlarged to include 150 important Ameri- 
can Trees, 50 more than in the last edition, this beautiful and informative book is now more 
graphically illustrated than ever before. More than 800 illustrations include actual photographs 
of each tree, its leaf, bark, flower and fruit, along with complete descriptions of their range, 
habits, uses and identifying characteristics. 


THIS new edition of KNOWING YOUR TREES is just the book tree lovers everywhere 
have been waiting for. Designed for reading convenience, it is also beautifully printed, with 
colorful cover and dust jacket. Cloth bound, size 12 x 834". 312 pages. 


FILL IN, TEAR OUT AND MAIL 


ee ae eer ee 


ORDER FORM 


$5 PER COPY 
To: THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 - 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. SEND YOUR 
ORDER TODAY 
Please send copies of KNOWING YOUR TREES. 
FOR PROMPT 
DELIVERY. 


Name 


| 
| 
| 
| 
I enclose $ ($5 per copy, postpaid). | 
| 
Street address | 

| 


City State 
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densed by pressure to form a hard, 
abrasion-resistant board or block 
may be used for innumerable indus- 
trial items, including pulleys, bear- 
ings, and other shaped products. A 
panel consisting of honeycomb ma- 
terial faced with plywood has been 
produced which, because of its un- 
usual lightness and strength, can be 
used in construction and for many 
industrial purposes. 


Log supply is a problem which 
the industry must consider from a 
long-range point of view. Few soft- 
wood plywood mills own timber in 
adequate quantity to supply their 
own requirements. Most of them buy 
all or the greater part of their logs 
from logging concerns or sawmills. 
Hardwood plywood mills, to a large 
extent, are in the same position. A 
deterioration in log supply has be- 
come apparent in recent years. Select 
logs are becoming more difficult to 
obtain and competition among the 
various log consuming industries has 
become more acute. The more ac- 
cessible forests have been depleted in 
some areas, with the result that logs 
must be hauled greater distances, at 
greater costs. Decline in the quality 
of logs available is reflected in the 
efficiency and cost of plywood manu- 
facture. This disadvantage may be 
overcome, in some degree, by con- 
stant improvement of operating meth- 
ods and equipment. 

Despite extensive demand for ply- 
wood, the industry may be faced with 
more intensive competition from 
other materials. The war placed con- 
siderable emphasis on the develop- 
ment of new materials and the appli- 
cation of conventional materials to 
new uses. Metal, fiberboard, glass, 
and plastics are employed in con- 
struction, packaging, and the manu- 
facture of furniture and many other 
articles in which plywood is now, or 
might be, used. Since price is natur- 
ally an important consideration, any 
increase in the cost of plywood would 
weaken its competitive position. 


Ranger Bill Returns 


Ranger Bill, noted guardian of 
the forests and mountains for the 
past 30 years, is back on the air 
with a series of thrilling dramatized 
adventures. 


The program is sponsored by the 
National Broadcasting Company in 
cooperation with the U.S. Forest 
Service in the interests of fire pre- 
vention and the conservation of our 
natural resources. 





GARDEN GUIDE 


Here is a list of some of the things to be found in the new 1948 
Short Guide of Kelsey Nursery Service. Copy free on request 


(except 25c west of lowa). 
but write NOW! 


AZALEAS 


70 Choice Varietles—mostly in small inexpensive 
sizes. Both evergreen and deciduous. 


Gable’s Hybrid Azaleas—a new race of real hardy 
kinds. Sensational colors never before in really 
a plants. 3 year olds, 5 assorted, 8 to 12 in. 
8.50. 


Hinocrimson Azalea—Much tngeeees, besties Hino- 
digiri—sensational! 8 to 10 in B.&B., ‘or $7.00. 


BLUEBERRIES 


10 New Giant Blueberries—strong 4 year-old (bear- 
ing age) now 1-1 /2 feet high, assorted named vari- 
eties, our selection, but all good, $16.00 


EVERGREENS 


Kelsey Berrybush Yew—dark green evergreen rather 
dwarf, bushy. Covered with brilliant red berries in 
autumn, 18 inch B.&B. plant for $6.50. 

Japanese Yew—upright ‘‘Capitata’’ form. By the 
hundred and by the thousand. Smallest size as 
low as 40c each in quantities. 

Dwarf Evergreens—mostly grafted, rare and inter- 
esting shapes. Will never grow out of place in 
foundation plantings. 

Yew Hedge—set 18 inches apart, 25 Upright Hardy 
Yew will make 37 feet of insect-free hedge that 
takes care of itself. Plants now 15 to 18 inches 
high; twice transplanted, sturdy, 25 for $32.50. 

3 New Pyramidal Yews—Result of years of work, 
hardy yews (new 1946) narrower than Irish yew! 
New shapes, new colors. 


FLOWERING TREES 


Franklinia, the only tree that blooms in fall. Sizes 
from $3.50 and up. Also Japanese Flowering cher- 
ries, Chinese Crabs, Magnolias, Tree Lilac, Tree 
Azalea, etc. 

Rare Dogwood Varieties—not just the white-flowering 
but pink as well. Also Double-flowering (like white 
roses); also a form with yellow berries that the 
mene leave on a little longer than ordinary red 
erries. 


FLOWERING VINES 


A Wisteria that Really Blooms!—New Wisteria 
praecox blooms at half the age of other named 
sorts. Long blue clusters, vigorous grower. Also 
named Japanese forms. Chinese, etc. Better sorts 
of Clematis, Climbing Roses, Bignonia, etc 


Will be ready in late February— 


FRUIT TREES 


Standard Size Trees—Honestly grown, healthy, abso- 
lutely true to name. Top size two-year olds as 
well as older; low prices. All the aa varieties 
Dwarf Frults—All varieties, from $2.60 up. They 
ean be pruned, sprayed or picked — ‘ladders. 
Groups should be selected for proper pollenization, 
and we offer a suggested minimum selection of six: 
2 Apples (Wealthy and McIntosh), 2 Pears (Clapp 
Favorite and Bartlett), 1 Plum (German prune), 
1 Peach (Elberta). All 6 are 2-year size, fruit 
possible next fall, for $23.00. 

Older, fruiting age, we have a 3-year-old size in 
all but the peach. We offer five pom: 2 apples, 
2 pears and 1 plum as above—for $31.51 

You may add additional varieties “3 the above 
collections, which take care of all basic pollenizing 
at the rate of $3.75 for each extra 2-yr. or $5.25 
for each extra 3-year-old. 


GROUND COVERS 


Protect your banks from erosion with Vinca minor 
(heavy clumps $12.00 per 100). Pachysandra under 
trees where grass will not grow—$9.00 per 100. 
Many others to choose from. 


PEONIES, LILIES, ETC. 


Specially prepared lists for the beginner to choose 
from intelligently—and economically. Don’t wade 
helplessly through thousands of meaningless catalog 
names Real help here. 


The best New Kinds (as well as the old). Arranged 
so you can quickly select and know what you are 
doing. Priced lower than most for top-quality plants. 
Aster Frikarti, Verbascum Pink Domino, Astile 
Fanal, Penstemon Fire Bird, Dianthus Old Spice, 
Christmas Rose, etc. 


RHODODENDRONS 


Rhododendrons for 35 cents!—Native species in the 
smallest grade (12-15 inches) that can be safely 
handled with the smallest earth-ball, from 35¢ to 
75e each, depending on quantity ordered. Heavier 
grade too: 5 assorted 18 to 24 in. B.&B. $15.75. 


YOUNG TREES & PLANTS 


More than 900 different evergreen and deciduous 
trees and shrubs, plants, ete. in small seedling and 
transplant sizes by the hundred and thousand. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Money Back Guarantee 


Dept. D-1—50 CHURCH STREET 


(Established in 1878) 


Free Plant Insurance 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











TREES EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD KNOW 
50 Cents 


An unusually interesting, handy, pocket size book of 99 attractive strip 
drawings by Calvin Fader whose work has appeared in AMERICAN FORESTS 


Magazine. 


This book of drawings pictures 38 hardwoods, 38 evergreens, and 


in addition, 23 famous American trees such as the Cambridge Elm, the Charter 
Oak, the oldest tree, the Nation’s Christmas Tree and others important in 
American history. This instructive book of drawings is especially appealing 


to boys and girls. Size 3 x 81%”. 


72 pages. 


Order From 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N.W. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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TREE SEEDS sours 


Collected By A Graduate Forester 
SOUTHERN SEED CO. 
“Tree Seedsmen of the South” 
Specializing in the Pines 
ERNEST HINSON, Pres. 


BALDWIN - GEORGIA 












SEEDS 
TREE - - SHRUB 


AND 


WILD FLOWER 


E. C. MORAN 
STANFORD, MONTANA 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all eur trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GROW TREES 
FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 


Fir, Pine and Spence in variety. 
Se Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 


SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
P. OQ. Box 643, Johnstown, Pa. 


WOODSEED, LTD. 


Certified Tree Seeds of 
North America 


Special Collections Made 
Import and Export 


Ww POST OFFICE BOX 647 
SALEM, OREGON, U. SB. A. 
and prevent- 
ing growth 


TREE PAINT 


TREE SURGERY | #'707 10% 
SUPPLIES | [28 {prot 























For killing 












ion of 
wounds. 
COR: man. | BARTLETT MFG.CO.| LIQUID 
BRSIND 3019 E GRAND BLVD. J gal. 5 gal. 
DETROIT, MICH. ) $2.25 $8.25 
f.o.b. Detroit 








Nerway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Seoteh , oo 
White Spruce, Colerade Blue Spruce, ete. 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO TIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 





How to Heat with Wood 
(From page 21) 


woods are most apt to be objection- 
able from this standpoint. 

The resins or oils of hardwoods 
such as certain ashes or birches are 
very easily volatilized and ignited, 
and a wood of this kind may burn 
well even in the rain. The resins of 
most softwoods likewise burn well, so 
that spruce or hemlock limbs or pine 
butts are quite appropriate for a 
quick, sparkling fire with a bright 
flame. It has been brought out, how- 
ever, that softwoods are generally of 
light weight and thus won't give 
quantity of heat in comparison to 
most hardwoods. 

Turning again to the tables, it is 
interesting to compare ability of 


the same woods to “kindle,” that is, 
to ignite and hold a flame. Without 


going into details of the test (based 
upon timing flame with a stop-watch 
after measured exposure to a constant 
gas flame), let’s score the various 
woods from one to three—three be- 
ing the most easily and one the least 


easily kindled: 


Wood Score 
Birch, river 3 
Elm 2 
Locust, black z 
Poplar, cottonwood 2 
Ash 2 
Maple, silver 2 
Boxelder = 
Oak, pin ] 
Mulberry ] 
Apple 1 
Softwoods 2-3 


The final phase of the burning of 
wood, after both moisture and gases 


have been expelled, is the glowing of 


coals or formation of embers. In 
this phase no heat is diverted to ef- 
fect evaporation or volatilization, and 
maximum quantities of heat are pro- 
duced by the burning of the fixed 
carbon of wood substance. Woods 
producing long-lasting coals are espe- 
cially efficient as firewood. Heavier 
woods (hardwoods) are generally 
best for this purpose. Now let’s see 
from test charts how the selected 
samples measured in comparison of 
coal duration with flame duration 
(wood samples were burned in an 
electric oven, timed with a_ stop- 
watch). In the figures given, the 
higher the ratio the higher will be 
the length of time the coals endured 
compared to the length of time the 
flame endured: 


Wood Ratio 
Mulberry 20.9 
Apple 15.8 
Birch, river 15.4 
Oak, pin 15.3 
Locust, black 14.4 
Elm 13.8 
Ash 13.2 
Boxelder Ris 
Maple, silver 11.0 
Poplar, cottonwood 10.9 


Softwoods—not tested 


On the basis of tests reflected in 
the various tables mentioned, a final 
score was given each wood. Points 
were allotted for degree of superi- 
ority in each test given, and by add- 
ing these points a total numerical 
score was developed for each wood 
tested. How did the woods fare in 
the final scoring? The highest score 
of all was twenty-one, for osage- 
orange, and the lowest was two, for 
cottonwood poplar. The woods dealt 
with in this article rated as follows 
(higher number indicates “all- 
around” superiority as a firewood 
over lower numbers) : 


Wood Score 
Locust, black 20 
Mulberry 18 
Apple 17 
Ash 17 
Oak, pin 15 
Elm 14 
Birch, river 10 
Maple, silver . 9 
Boxelder 5 
Poplar, cottonwood 2 


Softwoods—not comparatively 
tested, but probably about. 7-14 


Wood, well burned, is a relatively 
efficient source of heat. One cord of 
good dry hardwood (weighing al- 
most two tons) will produce more 
heat than a ton of coal. Moreover, 
no objectionable smoke will result 
from a wood fire properly set, and 
much less objectionable ash will re- 
main after burning than is the case 
with coal. Wood is a clean fuel, gen- 
erally available, and relatively sim- 
ple to gather and handle. However, 
as in any endeavor, certain pro- 
cedures in producing firelogs develop 
a superior product. These involve 
cutting, splitting and piling or stor- 
ing of wood. 

Having selected a wood for its fuel 
capacity, and having felled and sec- 
tioned the tree by whatever local 


means are best available, the process 
of “putting up” a wood pile becomes 
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of prime concern. As hasbeen 
pointed out, a crucial factor in the 
burning of wood is its dryness. Rela- 
tively dry wood of any species of 
tree will prove usable as a fuel, but 
green or water-soaked wood is less 
satisfactory — or even valueless. 
Therefore, proper handling to facili- 
tate drying and prevent water soak- 
ing is of great importance. 

Generally speaking, logs four to 
eight inches in diameter should be 
halved—split at least once through 
the center. Splitting is commonly ac- 
complished with ax, wedges and a 
tapered sledge. Logs greater than 
eight inches in diameter are prob- 
ably best slabbed or quartered. Slab- 
bing consists of splitting or sawing 
off sections of the log until only a 
small core remains. It is frequently 
the only method possible with logs 
too large to be split through the cen- 
ter. However, slabbing is less prefer- 
able than quartering, since with a 
slabbed log the center section be- 
comes exposed to the weather. 

In a quartered log there remains 
a water-proof roof of bark upon each 
quarter section. Quartered sections 
carefully piled with the bark side up 
will effectively shed much of the 
rain and snow that falls upon them. 
Halved logs will shed water at least 
equally well. Many woods, such as 
ash, cherry, birch, black locust and 
silver maple split quite easily. Others 
such as elm, unclear beech, old ap- 
ple and hard maple, poplar, certain 
oaks and softwoods are more difficult 


to split. 

Unsplit logs shed water most re- 
liably of all. However, the water- 
tight bark also prevents internal 
moisture of the log from escaping. 
Thus drying is slow in unsplit logs, 
taking place to a large extent only 
through the cut ends. In small logs 
under four inches in diameter, this 
drying is rapid enough to season the 
wood, but in large logs, especially 
heavy, non-resinous woods, drying 
may take an indefinite time. Indeed, 
a large, unsplit oak log may rot be- 
fore it drys completely, as will white 
or paper birch if left unsplit or piled 
on damp earth. 


Precaution should be taken in pil- 


ing wood. The piles should be laid 
on a foundation of two small logs or 
“runners.” These support the pile 
above the dampness of the soil and 
provide space for run-off of precipi- 
tation percolating through the pile. 

Success with any wood fire lies in 
the quality and handling of the 
wood. Generally speaking, the best 
fire will be provided by a heavy 
wood, carefully piled and seasoned to 
a reasonable dryness. Most firewood 
should be split at least once, and 
should be stacked upon runners, bark 
up, to protect the drying wood from 
further soaking. Following the ob- 
jective criteria given for selection of 
wood, and a few simple procedures 
for handling it, any fireplace enthu- 
siast should be insured of a blazing 
hearth these long winter evenings to 
come. 


Timber Cinderella 


(From page 25) 


and Clark, the Kootenai, the Deer 
Lodge and other national forests. It 
is anticipated that 1948’s harvest will 
far exceed the three quarters of a mil- 
lion poles sold to cutters in Pacific 
Northwest of the Forest Service alone 
during 1946. 

Foresters and lumbermen view the 
lodgepole “discovery” as one more 


step in the continuing fight for in- : 


creased utilization of forest growth. 

“Such progressive developments as 
this are welcomed by every lumber- 
man,” declares H. V. Simpson, execu- 
tive vice-president of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. “Today 
much of the growth of the forests is 
used in conventional plants, sawmills, 
plywood plants, pulp mills and allied 
processing plants. A healthy, wood- 
hungrv newcomer to this region is 
the chemical industry, which will 
make alcohol and a wide variety of 
chemicals from wood waste. Even 


Douglasfir bark, long a nuisance to 
sawmills and plywood plants, is be- 
coming a desirable raw product for 
the glue industry as a binder and as 
a cork material in such items as gas- 
kets. The ultimate objective is to 
put to commercial use every ounce of 
nature’s bounty in the forest regions 
of this land.” 

So the lodgepole pine, tall, slim, 
prolific invader of the wilderness 
areas, is winning the favor of the 
world as belatedly, but as surely, as 
did Cinderella. 

It has helped mother the earth from 
Alaska to Colorado and from Cali- 
fornia to the Black Hills. Scorned 


and deprecated in the-past, it is now 
elected to share the place held by 
cedar and southern pine among com- 
mercial trees of the timber world. 

And the fairy godmother, in this 
case, has been necessity. 
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“SOUTHERN GLO” 
Timber Marking 
Paint 


Used for years—Tried and ap- 
proved. Many large timber land 
owners and Forestry Departments 
specify SOUTHERN GLO. 

Now available in two types. 
for economy. Thin gallon for gallon 
with kerosene. Ready Mixed for con- 
venience. Shipped at spray viscosity. 

Both forms available in White, Red 

and Yellow for immediate shipment. 


Paste 


Low in price and economical to use. 


Use the coupon and order direct from the manu- 
facturer in 5 gallon kits or minimum cartons of 
four one-galion cans. 


COUPON — PLEASE SHIP AT ONCE 


TO 
AT 
VIA 
gals. Paste White PS cme 
gals - Red 5's l's 
gals. - Yellow 5's = 
gals. Ready Mixed White S’s . l’s 
gals. = - Yellow S’s . l's 
gals ” - Red 5's l's 
Price—Paste $1.45 in 5's 
1.60 in 1's 
Ready Mixed 1.30 in 5's 
1.45 in 1's 


Above prices F 0 B Sumter, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS & 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
SUMTER, S. C. 
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How LONG? 


How long does it take to 
grow a tree to sawlog size? 
In fast-growing timber re- 
gions like Lincoln County, 
Oregon, where our Tree 
Farms are located, trees 
grow remarkably fast. In 80 
to 100 years trees in our re- 
gion reach sawlog size. 

For some purposes trees 
can be harvested after 30 
and 40 years, for pulp, poles 
and piling and other similar 
uses. 

Most important thing to 
remember is that trees are 
our only renewable natural 
resource. Unlike minerals 
and oils, when once gone, 
trees will grow again, when 
properly protected. 


C. D. JOHNSON 


LUMBER CORPORATION 
Office: Portland, Or. 


Mills: Toledo, Or. 




















Happy New Year! 


To the men in the VU. 5S. 
Porest Service. 


May the New Year bring 
Health, Happiness, and 
Prosperity. 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


Uniforms for Over 60 Years 


CINCINNATI 2 OHIO 
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THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Description 
I|_< H. RICH WOOLRICH, PA. 


Infringers and 














P. T. COOLIDGE 
FOREST ENGINEER 


BANGOR, MAINE 
TIMBERLANDS — FARMS 


VALUATION SERVICE 








SITUATION WANTED 
LAND MANAGEMENT 








Veteran f in ative 
Position, due to unavoidable Sioa in appro- 
pr will consider change. 


Experience: 20 years Federal & Extension 
Forestry; 10 years Agricultural Extension 
& Management. 
Address Box 148 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 








AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
TIMBER SURVEYS 


We suggest the Aerial Survey as a 
means of obtaining—quickly and eco- 
nomically— 

qd) 4. Photographic or Planimetric 

(2) Timber Content & Type Inventory 

(3) Basic Land-Use Data 
¢ Professional Forester on our Staff 

Inquiries Invited 
ROBINSON - STANDARD 
AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 

PHOTOCRAMMETRIC ENCINEERS 
418-426 CENTRAL AVENUE 
NEWARE 7, NEW JERSEY 















BRANDT’S 

ALL-METAL PERMANENT non-rust- 

ing, non-corrosive markers and tags 

for every arborcultural requirement. 

Ne expensive tools or machines re- 

quired for PERMANENTLY applying any data desired 
Write for Folders. 


MIDWEST METAL SPECIALTIES 
543 S. La Salle St. Aurora, Ill., U.S.A. 
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Managing Your Woodlands 


(From page 32) 


inventory of sawtimber capital is 
64,000 board feet of ponderosa pine, 
154,000 feet of Douglasfir, 27,000 
feet of Engelmann spruce and 20,000 
feet of larch. Among the smaller 
sizes he has about 1,000 poles suit- 
able for harvest, 150 cords of dead 
standing fuelwood and several thou- 
sand young conifers for next year’s 
Christmas tree market. 

John Horn is not a timberman. He 
is a farmer. But he is a farmer who 
has studied the resources of his 520 
acres and has sought technical ad- 


vice on the proper method of manag- 
ing them for continuous crops. As 
is pointed out in the report conducted 
by The American Forestry Associa- 
tion’s Forest Resource Appraisal, 
there is a correlation between farm. 
ing and woodland management: “suc- 
cessful farmers usually own thrifty 
woods, while those who frequently 
need money keep their forests im- 
poverished.” John Horn has shown 
how woodlands can contribute their 
part to a successful farm. 


Forest Resources of Minnesota 
(From page 28) 


their teaching functions. It is true, 
of course, that the large industrial 
owners have a similar responsibility, 
and already there are hopeful signs 
that they are putting their own hold- 
ings in order. Five concerns which 
together own 333 thousand acres em- 
ploy foresters and are maturing plans 
for permanent growing of trees. Two 
are paper companies, one is a min- 
ing concern, one is a timber manu- 
facturer and the fifth has power and 
paper interests. 

Cutting practices upon federal and 
state holdings, and on Indian lands, 
are regarded as adequate to maintain 
forests in growing condition. In the 
past, assistance to small forest owners 
has been limited. During 1946, how- 
ever, industrial groups contributed to 
the Minnesota Division of Forestry 
the sum of $8,000 to be used in help- 
ing such owners manage and harvest 
their woods. Two technical foresters 
were put to work, with excellent re- 
sults. There had been one farm for- 
ester located in the southeastern part 
of the state for several years, work- 
ing under the direction of the exten- 
sion forester. Obviously, such limited 
operations must be greatly expanded 
if the rehabilitation of Minnesota 
woodlands is to be accomplished. 

Forest plantations in the state total 
about 200 thousand acres, half of 
them put out by industrial concerns 
and half by farmers and other small 
owners. At least five million acres 
need planting today. Nurseries are 
at hand to produce the needed stock. 

Taxation of timber lands has long 
been recognized as a deterrent to 
the practice of forestry. There is a 
law which establishes minimum cut- 
ting regulations for operations on 
private lands, and an auxiliary for- 


est law designed to encourage the 
growing of forest trees. The annual 
tax rate on lands listed under this 
law is five cents an acre plus three 
cents for fire protection. In addition 
to the annual tax, the timber is sub- 
ject to a yield tax of 10 percent when 
cut. Merchantable timber on the 
land at the time it is put on the list 
is subject to yearly tax as real es- 
tate. As is the case in many states 
where remedies have been tried, there 
has been little response. However, it 
is said that cutover lands in the 
northern part of Minnesota are too 
poorly stocked and too low in pro- 
ductivity to yield even the taxes and 
carrying charges. 

One view widely held is that north- 
ern Minnesota should be placed in 
strong ownership and restored to 
woodland, on a long-term growing 
basis. Much of the cleared land 
should have remained under trees. 
Game and recreation offer added 
earnings from wise management of 
such lands. Growth is slow and pre- 
sent stocking is with inferior species, 
but in time these can be improved. 

The southern part of the state is 
a farming community, where the 
woodlands have use both for agricul- 
ture and forestry. It would be well 
then to concentrate state aid and re- 
search upon improving the forest 
management practised by thousands 
of farmers and other small owners. 
The livestock industry plays an im- 
portant part in the state economy. 
Farmwoods are mostly hardwoods, 
which are used as pasturage, and 
overgrazed. 

(This article is based on the find- 
ings of the Forest Resource Appraisal 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion.) 
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Death of the Kenai 


(From page 13) 











For the next few months there is 
safety while winter clamps down on 
muskeg and timberland. But the 
prospects of next summer’s expected 
influx of visitors and settlers are dis- 
quieting. Postwar years have proved 
to be years of irresponsibility. More 
rather than less control is called for. 

More rather than less money is 
needed to protect a nation’s national 
heritage. Alaskans look to the block 
of western senators and congressmen, 
and all other forest-conscious law- 
makers to protect the wealth of the 
“last frontier.” Money spent on this 
will pay large dividends. 

One official, who cannot be quoted 


because he is on the government pay- 
roll and needs his job, made the 
proper proposal after revisiting the 
moose preserve of the Kenai, or what 
used to be a fabulous refuge. 

“Let Congress send a delegation to 
look it over. They come for every- 
thing else—on spectacular vacations 
at government expense. Let’s invite 
everyone who voted to cut out the 
fire control funds. But instead of a 
fishing trip, let’s take them out where 
it looks the worse. Then let’s show 
them something that looks the way 
the Kenai did before the fire—that 
is, if we can find it in all Alaska. 
Then we might expect some action— 
and maybe some funds.” 


And Now, Paper Houses 
(From page 23) 


of radiant heating is coming increas- 
ingly into vogue. The room also is 
fitted with a baseboard type of ra- 
diant heating that will receive similar 
study. 

The room at the opposite end: of the 
unit has a wood floor laid on sleepers 
over a concrete subfloor in which 
radiant heating pipes also are em- 
bedded. In some homes using this 
type of heating, owners have had 
trouble with cracked or buckled finish 
wood floors. The laboratory scien- 
tists in particular want to know just 
how dry wood flooring should be to 
give excellent service when laid over 
such a subfloor. Accordingly, sec- 
tions of the wood flooring were laid 
at different stages of dryness. 

Most of the panels in the walls 
simply butt against one another, the 
joints between being cushioned with 
insulation and sealed inside and out 
with cloth tape. Holding them to- 
gether are long wood strips at top 
and bottom. 

In a few cases, special splines con- 
sisting of insulation .and plywood 
covers are set into grooves along the 
vertical edges of the wall panels to 
act as joining members. These sand- 
wich-type splines are designed to have 
about the same insulating value as 
the panels themselves. 

Neither are the roof panels fastened 
together. Spanning the full twelve- 
foot width of the unit, they’re held to 
the walls by means of cleats glued to 
their undersides and set into grooves 
along the upper edges of the wall 


panels. Screws pass through the 
wall-panel covers into these cleats. 

The reason for this seemingly flimsy 
construction, laboratory officials ex- 
plain, is to permit each panel to act 
independently of its neighbor, thus 
enabling the engineer to determine 
how the different panels behave. 

Sandwich panels during the past 
two years have been given the most 
rigorous kind of testing the Forest 
Products Laboratory engineers, chem- 
ists, and physicists have been able to 
rig up. Their strength has been rather 
thoroughly explored and their de- 
sign reduced to engineering formulas. 
Likewise, their insulating value has 
been compared with that of conven- 
tionally built walls and roofs, and 
other basic structural requirements 
established. The susceptibility of 
paper cores to decay fungi has been 
investigated. Resin treatment helps 
discourage such devourers of woody 
fibers from dining on these sand- 
wiches. 

But these tests, favorable though 
they have been, aren’t sufficient. in 
the thinking of the laboratory tech- 
nicians. to justify a final verdict. 
A perfect. indestructible building 
panel isn’t being sought, but reason- 
able service life is essential for houses 
built of such panels. The house never 
vet was built that was impervious to 
all effects of weathering and age. If 
sandwich panels will stand up to 
Wisconsin’s rigorous climate for a 
reasonable time without developing 
serious maintenance and revair bills, 
they will be considered satisfactory. 


PROTECTION 
AT LOW COST 







Here's PORTO-PUMPER, the self-con- 
tained small fire department. It more 
than earns its way around sawmills, 
camps, logging operations, and isolated 
rural communities. This low-cost fire- 
fighting trailer, with 200-gallon booster 
tank, carries its own water or chemicals 
—demountable, independently-powered 
pump takes water from any source. 
When fitted with fiange type wheels, it 
can be towed by handcar along rail 
spurs. Equipped with hose, ladders, etc. 


Write now for details on this versatile 
piece of equipment. 


PORTO-PUMP, INC. 


227 Iron Street Detroit 7, Michigan 
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TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 





Write, wire or phone for come 
plete information ou models, 
prices and optional equipment. 
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Dealers in all World trade centers 
2728 6th Ave. South « Seattle 4, Washington 
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MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


REFORESTATOR 


HERE IS THE ANSWER TO 
YOUR REFORESTATION 
PROBLEMS: 

@ MORE TREES PLANTED 

e@ BETTER PLANTING JOB 

@ MORE MONEY SAVED 

e@ ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE 

LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


Place orders now. Due to high cost of 

materials manufacturing will be lim- 

ited to definite orders sent in advance 
for spring delivery. 


L. W. MERIAM COMPANY 


Elsie Airport Elsie, Michigan 












-GROW XMAS 
= TREES 


We offer a complete line of 
Forest and Xmas Tree Pieatiog 
Steet 
Strong. sturdy, weil-rooted Seedlings and Trans 
Diante for the comservationist, Timber-Operator, o 
“her iend-owner. MUSSER TREES ARE GROW- 

ING IN ALL 48 STATES. 
Write teday fer Special Xmas Tree Growers’ 
Guide, and complete Planting Steck Price List. 


MUSSER FORESTS Inc. 
Indiana, Penna. 














TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 


NURSERY MEN 
Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 




















POSITION WANTED 


Graduate forester, from Europe, age 46, eighteen 
years’ experience in teaching, supervision, and man- 
agement of forest, tree nursery, tree seed procuring, 
flying sand confirmation and research, desires position. 
Has good recommendations. Detailed information upon 
request. 

John Kuprionis, 4620 S. Marshfield Ave. 

Chicago 9, Illinois 














For Sale 


GROW OSAGE ORANGE (Maclura or Bois ad’ 
Arc) for timber for fence posts and manufactur- 
ing; hedge fences, wind breaks, and erosion con- 
trol. Have seeds only, for sale. Ray Wickliffe, 


Seneca, Kansas. 
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Quetico Superior 
(From page 20) 


Chief objector of record to the 
twelve cents an acre payment is the 
U. S. Forest Service. Representatives 
of the Service point out that nowhere 
in the national forest system is such 
preferential treatment given to coun- 
ties. All others, including those in the 
Superior area, receive twenty-five 
percent of the gross receipts of For- 
est Service income from the areas 
within the counties. 

Proponents of the bill point out 
that nowhere else in the national for- 
est system is there a situation com- 
parable to that in the Superior, that 
the establishment of roadless areas 
and additional no-cutting zones 
around the shores of lakes and 
streams would reduce the potential in- 
come to the Forest Service and in 
turn reduce the amount paid to coun- 
ties. They emphasize also that the 
high-priced real estate which would 
be included in the roadless areas is 
now giving a high tax return to the 
counties. 

The Forest Service counters with 
the statement that the payments to 
the counties are likely to increase. 
since the forest originally acquired 
when in a cut-over condition is now 
rapidly reaching timber-harvesting 
age; and further, that the counties 
will realize more in taxes from resort 
developments around the fringe of 
the roadle-s area because as these de- 
velop they will be served by forest 
roads. By proper zoning of the lands 
within and outside the roadless areas 
the income from resort taxes will be 
recovered as new facilities are de- 
veloped. 

In May, 1947, the Tri-County 
Committee, representing Cook, Lake 
and St. Louis counties, agreed to 
forego twenty-five percent of local 
Forest Service receipts if the twelve 
cent provision was retained in the 
bill. It is understood that the For- 
est Service would have no objection 
to a law providing for the three coun- 
ties to receive an annual payment in 
lieu of taxes of three-quarters of one 
percent of the fair appraised value 
of the national forest land. 

And there the story rests as the 
80th Congress starts its second ses- 
sion. The counties and the Forest 
Service have moved toward a com- 
promise, the area of disagreement 
proving narrower than the area of 
agreement. This is a salutary sign. 

The whole question of payments in 
lieu of taxes is one badly in need 
of study and solution. If an over-all 
payment bill such as that introduced 


by Senator Cordon of Oregon, were to 
be passed there would be no need for 
the insistence on a special payment 
of twelve cents an acre. The Cor- 
don bill provides for payment of two 
percent of the value of the land, and 
would probably yield to the counties 
as much or more than the amount 
proposed in the Blatnik bill. But it is 
almost too much to hope that both 
the Cordon bill and a revised Blat- 
nik bill will pass the 80th Congress, 
especially since the Cordon bill would 
have to be enacted first to make cer- 
tain that a revision of the Blatnik 
proposals would be in complete har- 
mony. 

So, while the arguments go on, the 
development of the roadless area con- 
tinues. It may still be possible at 
some later date to pass a bill without 
the objectionable feature of special 
payment to the counties. But by that 
time the cost of acquisition of the 
key private lands will probably jump 
well beyond the modest $500,000 now 
believed adequate to safeguard the 
more important areas. 

Failure of the program on the 
United States side may weaken the 
effect of efforts in Canada. At the 
present time, the Canadian govern- 
ment and the Province of Ontario are 
withholding permission for develop- 
ments in Quetico Provincial Park. 
They cannot hold off long in the face 
of increasing developments on the 
United States side. They have agreed, 
however, temporarily to hold the line. 
But the resort interests in Canada 
are champing at the bit, especially as 
they see developments across the bor- 
der running apace. 

When the program is accomplished, 
the area probably will be designated 
as the Quetico-Superior International 
Peace Memorial Forest, in honor of 
the men of both countries who fought 
side by side in two world wars. This 
proposal, so far as World War I vet- 
erans are concerned, has had the 
backing of both the American Legion 
and the Canadian Legion since 1929. 

The fourth phase of the Quetico- 
Superior problem is not touched 
upon by the Blatnik bill. It is also 
one which should have immediate 
attention. A committee of the Na- 
tional Research Council’s Division of 
Biology and Agriculture, at the re- 
quest of Lyle F. Watts, chief for- 
ester of the U. S. Forest Service, 
has made a special study of the prob- 
lem and the urgency of its solution 
on this and other wilderness and 
park areas has been pointed out. 
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The committee recognized the de. 
sirability of locating landing fields 
and similar facilities at the borders 
of such areas, but recommended 
that landing of aircraft be pro- 
hibited in any areas which have as 
an important objective the preserva- 
tion of wilderness atmosphere, ex- 
cept in emergency or for purely ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

In primitive lake country, it is 
equally important to exclude the 
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motorboat, which the committee feels 
is as incompatible with wilderness 
preservation as is the airplane. The 
committee also urged the coopera- 
tion of the states and federal govern- 
ment in supplementing each other in 
regulations and zoning laws where 
private property rights are involved. 

The President’s Quetico-Superior 
Committee recommends the establish- 
ment of a lawyers’ and laymen’s com- 
mittee, including legal officers of the 
government agencies concerned and 
representatives of conservation organ- 
izations, to draw up proposals for 
zoning of aircraft use. 

The immediate and urgent issue, 
however, is the halting of further de- 
velopment in the Superior side of 
Quetico-Superior. While proponents 
of the Blatnik bill and those uphold- 
ing the Forest Service attitude toward 
the payments to the counties are los- 
ing time by failing to agree fully on 
one section of the bill, the area rap- 
idly is becoming less and less primi- 
tive. They must remember there is 
no compromise with nature, nor with 
human nature—especially when a 
“good thing” can be made of the 
situation by those primarily inter- 
ested in immediate monetary returns. 





PROFITS FROM SMALL WOODLANDS 


Here is a practical, simply written handbook 
for the profitable use of forest land. 
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MANAGING SMALL WOODLANDS 


BY 


A. Koroverr with the collaboration of J. A. FirzwaTer 


If you own, manage, or plan to acquire forest property you should 
have a copy of MANAGING SMALL WOODLANDS—the 
guidebook to woodland improvement and harvesting. Learn how to 
make your woodland pay cash dividends year after year. 


The authors, A. Koroleff, Director of Woodlands Research, Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute of Canada, and J. A. Fitzwater, for- 
merly chief of the division of state forestry, U. S. Forest Service, 
have spent many years in woodland management work. They are 
recognized authorities in this field. 


Price $1.00 


1 to 24 copies... _...$1.00 50 to 99 copies _.. ......$ 75 
25 to 49 copies ————a 100 copies aioe: a 


Write for special prices on larger quantities 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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A REISSUE OF A PIONEER 
BOOK ON TIMBER LAW 


The new volume contains the com- 
plete original publication of 308 
pages with a Supplement of 50 
pages covering legislative en- 
actments and court deci- 
sions since the original 
printing. 


The Essentials of 
American Timber Law 
By J P. KINNEY, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


N this book the author has not 

only outlined the general prinei- 
ples of the common law and statu- 
tory law as applied to trees and 
their products, and sketched the de- 
velopment of the law in America, 
but has also collected thousands of 
citations of court decisions inter- 
preting the common law, the Fed- 
eral statutes, and the statutes of 
various American states. Many 
British and Canadian decisions are 
also cited where applicable. 

Every chapter contains informa- 
tion that will prove of inestimable 
value to any one who desires to 
ascertain easily and quickly the 
fundamentals of American timber 
law, or who needs references to 
court decisions to support a well- 
founded view as to the law upon 
any particular point. 

CHAPTER HEaADINGS—Classifications 
of Property, Forms of Private Profes- 
sion of Land and Incidents Thereof. 
Trees and Timber as Property. The 
Liability of a Tenant as to Waste. 
The Doctrine of Waste as Applied to 
Timber. Remedies for Waste. Civil 
Liability for Trespass Upon Timber 
and for the Conservation of Timber 
Products, Statutory Civil Liability for 
Timber Trespass. Injury to Growing 
Trees as a Criminal Offense. Con- 
tracts Regarding the Preparation 
and Manufacture of Timber Prod- 
ucts. Contracts for the Sale of Tim- 
ber Products. The Inspection and 
Measurement of Timber Products. 
The Transportation of Timber Prod- 
ucts by Flotation. Standing Timber 
as Included in a Mortgage. Trees on 
a Boundary Line or in a Highway. 
Trees, Nursery Equipment, and Saw- 
mills, as Fixtures. The Policy of the 
National Government in Regard to the 
Free Use of Timber Taken from Pub- 
lic Lands. 


858 pages, 6 x 9. Cloth, $3.00 net. 


The American Forestry Association, 
919 17th St., N. W., Washi 6, D. C. 


a copy of KINNEY’S ESSENTIALS OF 
AMERICAN TIMBER LAW, with Supple 
ment and Index bound as an integral part. 
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AFA ACTIVITIES 








Joseph F. Kaylor, assistant execu- 
tive director of The American For- 
estry Association, told the Forest In- 
dustries Council, meeting in Chicago 
on November 19, that if the Associa- 
tion’s thirty-point program for Ameri- 
can Forestry is to fully achieve its 
objectives, support of the forest in- 
dustries is needed. 

“Your support is needed to heip 
put the program across,” Mr. Kaylor 
said, in addressing the council. “The 
public is looking to you for such sup- 
port.” 

Cooperation, he declared, is one of 
the great conservation needs in this 
country today. “The management of 
soil, water and forests represents a 
complex picture in need of coordina- 
tion.” 

To this end, said Mr. Kaylor, “The 
American Forestry Association offers 
to aid in developing public support 
so that the social and industrial wel- 
fare of the nation will be continued 
on a high level. Its work in this 
field, during the past seventy-two 
years, gives testimony to the fact that 
the Association stands for the promo- 
tion of citizen education designed to 
develop leadership and action to 
maintain forest products consump- 
tion at a high degree in American 
life. Much can be accomplished by 
disseminating information to timber 
users and growers of forest products.” 

To assist in coordinating conserva- 
tion activities, Mr. Kaylor declared, 
the Program Committee of the Asso- 
ciation recently sponsored a survey 
of educational projects on a state-by- 
state basis. “Results of this study re- 
veal that there is great interest in 
conservation and that many agencies 
are engaged in some phase of supply- 
ing useful information. But one fact 
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stood out—there is duplication of 
effort and a crying need for coordina- 
tion to save time, money and mate- 
rials, 

“The Association is expanding its 
Program for American Forestry 
through the appointment of a Forest 
Council—a council which will co- 
operate with the Forest Industries 
Council. And since it will be com- 
posed of leaders in industry, bank- 
ing, transportation, agriculture, com- 
merce, government and other fields 
of American life, we firmly believe 
it will bring about a much broader 
interpretation and participation of 
the action required.” 

* * * 

When, on Christmas Eve, Presi- 
dent Truman lighted the living ever- 
green at Washington that long ago 
became the nation’s official Christmas 
Tree, it marked the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of that impressive cere- 
mony. Every year since Calvin Cool- 
idge began the custom in 1923, thou- 
sands of people have gathered in the 
soft twilight of Christmas Eve to sing 
carols and hear their President give 
his Christmas message to the nation. 

The first national Christmas Tree 
was a fir, cut from the forests of Ver- 
mont. A year later, The American 
Forestry Association presented to the 
President and the people their first 
living National Christmas Tree, a 
Norway spruce. From that year the 
branches of a living tree in the Na- 
tion’s Capital have gleamed with 
myriad jewels of light each Christmas 
Eve. Since the inception of the cere- 
mony, the Association has cooperated 
with other organziations to perpetuate 
it. Its executive director is a member 
of the National Community Christ- 
mas Tree executive committee. 











CuHapin Couns (Selling Forestry to the Farmer) is director of 
American Forest Products Industries, Inc., with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C. J. A. Donery (Forest Resources of Minnesota) , formerly 
on the staff of the Forest Resource Appraisal of The American Forestry 
Association, now lives in California. ELizABETH ForBes (Rebirth of 
Aspen), writer and winter sports enthusiast, lives in the town she writes 
about—Aspen, Colorado. Rospert B. Manarray (Timber Cinderella) 
is a writer on the staff of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Portland, Oregon. A. D. McKELLaR (Twenty Years of Plywood) is 
a forest economist attached to the Lumber and Allied Products Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce. ROBERT 
W. Scuery (How to Heat with Wood) is research associate with the 
Missouri Botanical University, St. Louis. Dennison H. Morey is su- 
pervisor of the university’s greenhouse. 
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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


OFFICERS 


President 
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Vice-President 
WILLIAM B. GREELEY 
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OVID BUTLER 
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The Purpose 


The American Forestry 


Association is a national organization—educational 


character—for the advancement of the intelligent management and use of the country’s 


forests and related resources of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. 


Its pur- 


pose is (1) to bring about adequate protection and perpetuation of these resources by 


creating an enlightened public appreciation of the need of conserving them through 


wise use for the present and future welfare and enjoyment of all the people; 


(2) to 


make available to Americans in all walks of life a wider knowledge and appreciation 


of their forest resources and the part they can play in the social and industrial life 


of our nation. 


The 


History 


MORE THAN half a century 
ago American men and wom- 
en of vision, stirred by the 
rapid destruction of forests and forest life 
in the United States, began to raise their 
voices in behalf of conservation. Fore- 
seeing the danger of allowing America’s 
rich forests and vast natural wealth to be 
thoughtlessly wasted, these public-spirited 
individuals protested the needless de- 
struction that was taking place. Out of 
their efforts came a collective forcee—The 
American Forestry Association, first or- 
ganized in 1875 and made a national in- 
fluence in 1882. 


The 
Record 


THUS The American Forestry 
Association has a long rec- 
ord of efficient public serv- 
ice. The establishment of the United 
States Forest Service and the creation of 
the nationwide system of state and na- 
tional forests and parks were due in no 
small part to the Association’s efforts. Its 
educational work, extending over more 
than seventy years, has stimulated public 
action and built public support for pro- 
tection against forest fires and floods; for 
prevention and control of soil erosion; 
for the development of conservation poli- 
cies in forest management for continuous 
production through wise use; for the con- 
trol of forest insects and diseases and the 
preservation of fish and wildlife. 


The 
Support 


FROM AN ORGANIZATION of a 
few hundred members three 
decades ago, the Association 
has attained a substantial membership of 
many thousand men and women, living in 
every state of the Union and in foreign 
the world. The 


funds of the Association are administered 


countries throughout 
by a Board of Directors composed of in- 
dividuals of national standing—men and 
women who give their services free, who 
have a practical understanding of the na- 
tion’s present-day conservation needs, and 
are equipped through experience, ability, 
enthusiasm and training to advance the 


Association’s program. 


The 


Program 


BECAUSE OF its independent, 
non-political character, the 
work of The American For- 
estry Association is vitally necessary in 
the field of public service. It provides 
an unprejudiced influence for the devel- 
opment of sound conservation measures. 
It helps coordinate public, state and fed- 
eral policies. It cooperates closely with 
federal, state and private agencies in con- 
servation work. At the same time it in- 
itiates, sponsors and carries on needed 
projects in conservation in addition to its 
continuous 


regular broad program of 


education. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Bryce C. Browning, 1947—Ohio, Musk- 
ingum Watershed Conservancy Dis- 
trict. 

W. J. Damtoft, 1949—North Carolina, 


Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Association. 
Samuel T. Dana, 1947 — Michigan, 


School of Forestry and Conserva- 
tion, University of Michigan. 

Karl T. Prederick, 1949—-New York, 
New York State Conservation 
Council. 

William B. Greeley, 1948—Washing- 
ton, West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. 

G. F. Jewett, 1948—Washington, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Assn. 

Don P. Johnston, 1949—North Caro- 
lina, Vice-President, North Caro- 
lina Forestry Association. 

Walter H. Meyer, 1948—Connecticut, 
Yale School of Forestry. 

Randolph G. Pack, 1949—New York, 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry 
Foundation. 

Lloyd EB. Partain, 1948 — Pennsyl- 
vania, The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. 

I. J. Roberts, 1947—District of Co- 
lumbia, Riggs National Bank. 

- 8S. Rosecrans, 1947 — California, 
California State Board of Forestry. 

James P. Storrow, 1949—Society for 
the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests. 

William P. Wharton, 1947 — Massa- 
chusetts, National Parks Associa- 
tion, 

Warren T. White, 1947 — Virginia, 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Cc. P. Wilbur, 1947—-New Jersey, New 
Jersey Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development. 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Dr. Isaiah Bowman— Maryland, Pres- 
ident, Johns Hopkins University. 
Cc. Arthur Bruce—Tennessee, Presi- 
dent, National Lumber Manufactur- 

ers Association. 

Thomas P. Cooper—Kentucky, Presi- 
dent, Association of Land Grant 
Colleges. 

Chester C. Davis — Missouri, 
dent, Friends of the Land. 
Dr. Ira NW. Gabrielson—Washington, 
D. C., President, Wildlife Manage- 

ment Institute. 

P. H. Gladfelter — Pennsylvania, 
 gppmenncie Forest Industries Coun- 
cil, 

Amory Houghton—New York, Presi- 
dent, National Council, Boy Scouts 
of America. 

Cc. P. Kelley—Georgia, Chairman of 
the Board, Forest Farmers Associ- 
ation Cooperative. 

Dr. B. J. Kraus — Illinois, Member, 
Advisory Council, National Arbore- 
tum. 

Aldo Leopold—Wisconsin. Vice-Presi- 
dent, The Wilderness Society. 

Duncan McDuffie—California, Presi- 
dent, Save-the-Redwoods League. 

George W. Merck—New Jersey, Merck 


Presi- 





& Co., Ine. 

Prank E. Mullen—New York, Vice- 
President, National Broadcasting 
o., Ine. 

John M. W Jr. 
Chairman, Maryland Commission 


of State Forests and Parks. 

Harold CC. Ostertag — New York, 
Chairman, New York Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Interstate Co- 
operation. 

Mrs. Marvin Pierce — New York, 
Conservation Committee, The Gar- 
den Club of America. 

Dr. Paul B. Sears—Ohio, Ohio For- 
estry Association. 

Judge Clifford H. Stone — Colorado, 
Colorado Water Conservation Board. 

Mrs. Bertram P, Thomas—Washing- 
ton, Coamabeaiten of Natural Re- 
sources Committee, General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. 

Corydon Wagner—Washington, Presi- 


dent, American Forest Products 
Industries, Inc. 
Tom Wallace—Kentucky, President, 


Izaak Walton League of America. 





If You’re “COOKING UP” your 
FIRE FIGHTING PLANS for 1948 


Be Sure to Include 
Plenty of 









Right now is the time to give careful 

consideration to how you can bolster your 
fire fighting power by adding more 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS! Whatever 1948 may 


— > 
/ ‘ bring in the way of fire emergencies you 
ay Bt 7 4 : will be thoroughly prepared if you have 
(r INDIAN VK . an ample supply of these famous INDIAN 
: > extinguishers. Order today—we will ship 
promptly. Write for our latest catalog. —- 
mo 
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ts Used ‘In 
N FIRE PUMPS 
Reeperly. formulated Wetting Agents 


a, b fectively used in any 
hp : Pumps. 


D. B. SMITH & CO. ‘thera ny. P/U 


Rubber Co. Mill & Mine Supply Co. 
St. _—oe a freee. Barnett Co. CANADIAN AG 

7 ¢ ‘oad way arris Sts. Bingham & Hobbs Equip. Co. Duke Equig 
Fred E. Barnett Co. Eureka, Calif. 395 W. Sth Ave. 
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St. Duke St. 
Klamath Falls, Oregon Vancouver, Canada Montreal 5, Canada 
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